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Eſſay on TRANSLATION; 
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Earl of ROSCOM MON. 


me TIE | roa 


. AKE pains the genuine meaning to ex,. 
plore, | 
There ſweat, and train, there tug the ad ring 

oar + | 
Search ev'ry comment that y your care can , 


Some here, ſome — _ bit the Author? 
mind : 


When things appear ä or hard, 
Conſult your author, with himſelf compar'd ; 
| Such ſecrets are not eaſily found out, 
But once diſcover'd, leave no room to doubt; 
Yet if one ſhadow of a ſcruple ſtay, 
Sure the moſt beaten is the ſafeſt way. 
For while in thought you find the leaſt debate, 
You may confound, but never can tranſlate.  _ 
| A 3 Your — i 


. 

Your file will this through all diſguiſes ſhow ; 
For none explaih more clearly than they now. 
He only proves he under lands the text, 
W hoſe” expdfition leayes it unperplex'd. - 

who too formally on names inſiſt, 
Rather create than diſſipate the miſt, 
And grow unjuſt by being over nice, 
For ſuperſtitious virtue turns to vice. 
Words in one language elegantly us'd 
Will hardly in another be excus'd ; 
The genuine ſenſe intelligibly told, 
Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. 
Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, 
But good tranſſation is no ea/y art: 
For though materials have long fince been found, 
Vet both your fancy and your hands are bound : 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Indem ion labours 1%, but judgment more. 
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T was by mere accident that the ori- 

I ginal of this little book fell into my 
hands; which, upon perulal, I found to 

contain ſeveral good Precepts collected 


from ſcripture ; together with ſundry - 


choice Maxims, deduced from the beſt 
rules of morality; which precepts and 
maxims convey to us the fundamental, 
ines of virtue in a moſt amiable 
ight: The property of them- being to 
teach us piety without ſuperſtition, hums- 
lity without meanneſs, and prudence with- 
out artiſice; to inculcate temperance with- 
out auſterity, juſtice without partiakty, 
and charity without oftentation: In * 
they 
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viii The Tran/lator's Epiſtle 
they ſhew us the way to become in all 
reſpects good chriſtians, worthy citizens, 
and boneſt men. ib 

This being the main ſcope and deſign 
of the French book in my poſſeſſion, I 
thought I could not do a more accepta- 
ble piece of ſervice to the more folid and 
thinking part of my countrymen, than to 
tranſlate it into Engliſb; that they might 
ſee in their own language, the laudable 
and pious deſign of the author; and at 
the ſame time, every parent have it in 
his power to make a preſent of the ſame 
inſtructions to his child. | 

The ſtile of it, although eaſy and fa- 
miliar, abounds with great variety of 
- ſmart turns of expreſſion, and beautiful 
mataphors, ' peculiar to the vivacity of 
the French nation, and which I have en- 
deavour'd as much as poſſible to preſerve 
in the Engliſh. 

And although in the French, there 
ſeem to be ſome redundancies, yet one 
may eaſily perceive the author's intention 
by that, was to _ himſelf with 
greater lignt and perſpicuity, in order to 
engage the attention, and make a deeper 
.. - impreſſion upon the mind. 
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to the Reader. Ix 
80 that in this view it appears, that 
what the Engliſh are apt to deem ſuper- 
fluous, the French ſeem to conſider as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, in order to introduce 
ſome trope or figure in ſpeech, for the 
more elegant diſplay of their ſentiments. 
If it be aſked, why the whole of this 
book was not tranſlated juſt as it ſtands in 
the original? I anſwer, that nothing of 
it has been omitted but theſe two parti- 
culars, firſt, the author's epiſtle to Monſ. 
Chardin, which appear'd to be ſtuff d 
with ſo many extravagant, I had almoſt 
ſaid fulſom, praiſes, to that gentleman, 
as could not but greatly offend the- deli- 
cacy of an Engli ear: Secondly, Mr. 
Charpentier”s letter to the author, contain 
ing his private ſentiments of the book, 
neither of which have any manner of re- 
latton to the ſubject ; fot this laſt geritle- 
man ſeems to be a controller or ſuper- 
viſor, particularly appointed by wn 
of the lord chancellor, to ſuperintend and 
examine all works that enter the preſs; 
and to grant privilege where it is allowa- 
ble, as is uſual abroad, that nothing may 
be printed or publiſhed, contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed principles of religion, or poli- 
cy of the ſtate; and who perhaps, hav- 
k _ ing 
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* The Tranſlator's Epiſtle 
ing a great opinion of the author's merit 
from his performance, was pleaſed to ap- 
prove his book in a particular manner; 
= then he does it more like- a critic, 
and with the liberty of a friend, than 
with the dignity and authority of the per- 

| ſon whoſe poſt he fills; which inſinuates 
a perſonal attachment to the author, and 
conſequently a deſire of favouring his in- 
© tereſt: But nothing of all this, as I have 
ſaid, has any. thing at all to do with the 
book, otherwiſe than recommending it 
to the world wih the greater eclat ; but as 
I really think it has intrinſical worth of 
itſelf, and is ſo well wrote, as to ſtand in 
need of no ſuch recommendation; there- 
fore I have paſſed over the above-men- 
tioned epiſtle and letter, as wholly ſuper- 

fluous and unworthy my notice. 

With regard to the maxims, the tran- 
Aator, in giving them the ſenſe and turn 
of the original, had need of all the judg- 
ment of an autbor, ſince the nature of 
them is ſo circumſcribed, that however 
laudable a literal tranſlation may be in 
other reſpects, it would here quite efface 
the beauty and elegance of the expreſſion { 
as it ſtands in the French; for a maxim | 

| ſhould conſiſt of brevity and elegance; or 
 _—_ i 4 
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to the Reader. xi 
in other words, ſhould be full of ſtrong 
and maſculine ſenſe, deliver'd in a clear, 
ſmooth and eaſy manner, and every ſen- 
timent it contains be as conciſe as true. 
But the great difficulty of doing this 
in a tranſlation depends chiefly on a juſt 

obſervance of the rectitude and propriety 
Jof the antitheſis, as it ought to ſtand in 
both languages, and a due regard to the 
idioms of each, eſpecially to that tongue 
in which the whole ſubje&t muſt now 
make its appearance. How well I have 
acquitted myſelf in theſe reſpects, with- 
out deviating from the true and genuine 
ſenſe of the original, or how free from 
galliciſms the whole may be, I will not 
preſume to ſay ; nor will it much avail if 
the tranſlation itſelf does not anſwer for 


me; therefore, I ſhall leave it to the cen- 
ſure of the candid reader, and am 


His moſt obedient bumble ſervant, * 


C. WisEMAN. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


FT is not from any motive of ua. 
& nity, that I have undertaken this 
work, and would make it public: My 
extreme tenderneſs for an only Son, 
parting from a\fond Parent, to bazard 
lis life by travel, in a remote country 
full of danger, is what induced me 10 
do it for his purticulur ue. 


And at this was. my any doen, 1 
— app d here, if ſundry in- 


3 timate 


timate friends, who got fight of the 
| copy, bad not prevailed on me to make. 
it public, by ſolicitations too power- 


ful to refit: Friends, from whom 1 |. 


could hide nothing ; I, from a par- 
tial attachment to my intereſt, ſeem'd 

rathty to have conſulted ny reputation, 

than their own judgment, in tbe peruſal 
of it: bus, not being able to refuſe 
their requeſt without great incivility, 
nor” of granting it without the endleſs 
trouble of makrng as many copies as I 
had friends to oblige, and of truſting to 
the care of common hackney ſcribblers; 
who, by. the., continual »blunders they 
male, too evidently'ſhew how little they 
are to be depended on; I was at laſt ob- 
— to ſurrender it up to the preſs. * | 


I t is true, that by Submitting my 


A who 


were | 


PREFACE, i: 
were gentlemen of fingular merit and 
learning,” T had little occafion'to be-dif- 
' pleaſed at my performance; "after the 
great enconragement they were ſo Rind 
to give me, if I were not apprehenfeve 
their partial indulgence might poſſibly 
carry them beyond their own cooler re- 
flection, and render their ſincerity ſiiſa- 
petted: Be that as it will, thus much 
they aſſured me, that theſe Moral In- 
ſtructions would be neither unuſeful nor 
diſagrecable to thoſe who ſhould peruſe 
them with care and attention. I don E 
know whether. they have flattered: mt in 

this: reſpect, but this I very well know, 
that if my Son profits by them, I. ſhall 
gain all that Wee ee 
taking, 


This is my OR view, it is him 
only, or rather it is  myſel FA whom T 
have all along conſidered, fince by teach- 
ing him what: be ought to do, in order 
a 2 160 


= PRE FAME 


to acyuit himſelf wortbiiy in bis flatron, 
through the different duties of life, I 
have by that means faithfully diſcharged 
the obligation I fland in to him both as 
4 oO i» a — C e e 


| hp: EPO theſe precepts 0 
my Son, I had nothing. ſo mucib ar beart 


as the ſatisfying my conſcience, and h- 


ing my duty by ſhewing bim his; and 


I think ] have pointed out to him the 
means, by which, with the character of 
z good chriſtian, be may acquire thoſe 
Fa worthy citizen and an honeft man. 
I have confdered him an a living talent 
which it hath pleaſed Gad to give me; 
and think. I ought not to — e 


| oY _— to * bim. 


We Mahometans are e to * 
thi tradition among them, that . All 
e the figures ever made, whether in 
cc lane 


D 


P R E F A a E. xvii 
&«. ſculpture. or painting, will appear 
jn judgment at the laſt day, againſt 
& thoſe who made them, who will cer- 
&« fainly be accuſed before Gad for bau- 
« ing. attempted to form. a body with- 


e out reaſon or underſtanding.” 


From this chimerical notion, I may 
however learn this ſerious leſſon, that 
it is not enough that T have contributed 
my. part in giving my Son the former of. 
theſe, if I do not uſe my endeavours to 
join the latter; and that to the animal 
life he owes to me, it were but. juſt I 
ſhould add the rational one I owe. "ay 
him, by doing all in my power to adorn 


bis mind with noble and virtuous ſen- 
timents. | 


f And berein I have not contented m- 'J 
ſelf with. barely pointing out to bim 


the means of acquiring tbeſe qualifi- 
A NJ cations - 
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tations that are fo indifpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to. himſelf, but I have alſo talen 


care to add thoſe which require a gen- 
teel and becoming addreſs in his perſonal 
deportment, iy which be may render 
 bimſelf agreeable to others. 


In ſhort, without en my for- 
tune as abſolutely neceſſary to his edu- 
cation, I have herem adhered to my 
duty and inclination, with this firm 
opinion, that virtue ought akuays to be 
the firſt and cboiceſt of that wealth 1 
ought to kave him; for I differ very 
much from the majority of parents, who 
generally imagine they have done all their 
duty by leaving their children an ample 
fortune, labouring only to enrich them 
with ſuperfluities, without once think- 
ing of making them either wiſe or vir- 
- tuous; or even perceiving that what the 
world faifly calls good, is no more than a 


mere 


PREFACE 

mere ſhadow, unleſs accompanied with 
merit by the perſon who poſſeſſes it: It 
is this perſonal merit that I bave 
chiefly regarded; without which, the 
ten thouſand pounds that moſt people are 
fo anxious in the purſuit of, and eſteem 
as ſo many accompliſhments, can never 
appear to me other than as falſe orna- 
ments, which, while they artract re. 
gard, draw down contempt on the fofe- 
#e Per if à ſuitable education be want. 
ing to form a mind fit to make a good. | 
uſe of them; without which, all the 
care that is taken to leave an heir 
what is called a handſome fortune, ſetms 
ro me fo much pains entirely lat, feru- 
ing but to furniſh him with the meant 
of hurting. himſelf, and is as it were 
putting into his hand @ rich ford, 
which he knows not how fo make uſe 
of, unleſs it be to his own hurt, and 
then it were happy for him if his body 

7 onh 


| =. "PREFACE. 
only ſuffered, and bis precious ſoul be 


exempt from the uſt 3 due 
to the irregularity of bis conduct. 


This is what I thought my Son ought 
chiefly to confider, whatever fortune 
might be bis lat; and as I had reaſon 
_— =: from the peculiar turn of bis 
diſpoſition, that he would readily avail 
himſelf of theſe inſtructions: So I pray 
God to inſpire him with ſentiments 

ſuitable to ſo laudable an inclination, 
and to favour bim with the means of 
facilitating his improvement by my la- 
 bours; and if that which 1 only de- 
ned for bim, ſhould ever extend to 
tbe benefit of others, -I ſhall think my 
pains rewarded with a ſucceſs much 
beyond my expectations, which might 
naturally * fallow, if thoſe who 
read this little tract will but charitaby 
make ſome allowance for the inaccura- 

| cies 
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cies of expreſſion, by regarding rather 
ce rho matter it contains. 


IN * it zar been aſſerted by the 
celebrated Lactantius, ' that in public 
diſcourſes . Truth pleaſes beſt when 
« moſt ornamented;” but this maxim 
holds good only with regard to orators 
and declamers, whoſe haranges cannot 
be too elegant and pompous ; but with 
reſpect to others, truth is always beſt 
plain; it is then much more agreeable, 
of much greater force, it penetrates 
detper into the mind, and is abundantly 
more perfunſroe, inſomuch, that if T 
had e gift of 1 the greats eloquenct, 1 


it on this occaſon, where nothing more 
is required than a little wholſome in- 
ſtruction from a Father to bis Son, 
_ ought to be delivered in a kind, 


fam- 


* n. — 
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xii PREFACE. 
ami liar, and affettionate manner, as | 


the moſt likely method of making" a 
Juitable impreſſion upon youth, and 
which is the uain end and deſign 7 the 


n 5 ſheets. 
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Moral Inſtructions, 
FROM A 
FAT HER to his Son; 
O R, 


An Faſy Method of forming a | young 
Man to the Practice of Virtue. 


th 


OU have beſought me, my Som. 
to conſent, that you might-make a 
voyage to the Levant, and ſettle at Aleppo, 
for a few years. I at firſt liſtened with 
very little attention to a propoſal of this 
kind, having divers reaſons to think you 
were not capable of forming ſuch a reſo- 
lution. There were ſo many concurring 
circumſtances to confirm me in this opi- 
nion, that I imagined it to be only the 
effect of that ardent deſire, ſo common to 
young people of your age, for roving in 
ſtrange countries, which had induced you 


co make ſuch a requeſt; or rather, that 
you did it only to try how far my pater- 
nal attection and concern, which I have al- 

31 B ways 


2 Mera] Piſtructions | 
ways had for you, would extend. Howe- 
yer that be, it, may be 770 you ſhould 
know how I have acted in this affair, that 
you may be entirely ſatisfied with my be- 
haviour towards you. Lou may remem- 


ber that, in order to diſſuade you from ſuch 


an attempt, I was not content barely to 
remind you of the ſweets of life, the ma- 
ny fond indulgences, and the uninterrupted 
ſeries of tranquillity you enjoyed at home 
with me; but alſo repreſented to you at 


the fame time the numberleſs toils and fa- 


tigues which you muſt neceſſarily be ex- 


poſed to in your journey, inſtead of that 


peace and ſerenity which has hitherto at- 
tended you. Neither have I been ſparing 
of the moſt weighty reaſons to ſhew why 
you ought not to leave a tender and in- 
dulgent Parent, to moan your abſence un- 


Aer a thouſandapprehenſions for your ſafe- 


ty. At laſt, finding all this inſufficient to 


lution, by ſetting forth the perils of the 
voyage, the dangers of ſnipwreck, of be- 
ing taken by rovers, ſickneſs, and an infi- 
nite number of inconveniences that inevi- 
tably attend ſo long a voyage; infinuat- 
ing, at the ſame time, that for a young 
man brought up with ſo much care and 
delicacy as you have been, to W 


, r 


chunge, I endeavour'd to ſhake your reſo- 


from a Father to bis Son. 3 
ſelf ſo unneceſſarily, was an argument of 
great imprudence: Jet all theſe premo- 
nitions have not had weight enough to 
diſſuade you from your firſt and fim d de- 
termination of going abroad; ſo that, at 
laſt, I have ſuffered myſelf to be prevail d 
on by your intreatres, to give my conſent; 
to which nothing has more effectually con- 
tributed, than the aſſurance you have given 
me, chat the paſſionate deſire of becoming 
more worthy the particular _ I have 
taken in your education, had inſpir d park as 
with the deſire of travelling; an 
were willing, by your — 
partake of N [ have been at in Naa 
ing your fortune. Theſe aſſurances, which 
you have ſo often repeated befote ſeve- 
ral neighbours, hom I was willing t 
have preſent as witneſſes of my conduct 
towards you in fo intereſting an affair, 
made me lay aſide that abſolute power und 
authority Mhlch the quality of Father in- 
titles me to, of ſubjecting your will to 
mine; and thar for three reaſons, which I 
am willing to give you, becauſe flatter 
myſelf that when you hear them, they 
will inſpire you! woes a grateful remem- 
are .. 6 207 
The firſt is, tha altho* mon parents 
are apt to ſet little or no bounds to 
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4 Moral Inſtructions 
the obedience they expect from their chil- 
dreny aſſuming their right of government 
over them from divine authority, yet I 
have never availed myſelt of this right in 
its utmoſt rigour ; but, on the contrary, 
have given you numberleſs inſtances of 
my indulgence; and you muſt certainly 
remember, that wheneyer your conduct 
has induced me to correct you, on the moſt 
uſt occaſion wherein I had a right to ſhew 
my reſentment, Ihave always divided it be- 
tween the ſharpneſs that your irregularities 
deſerved, and the tenderneſs which ought 
to inſpire. me as your Father. How often 
have I diſpenſed with your obligations, and 
allowed you even more than you had a 
right to expect from me according to 
ctheſe Words of St. Paul, Children obey 

% your. Parents in the Lord, &c.“ I alſo 

catried myſelf towards you according to 
the following advice, „ Fatbers provoke 

| by not your. Children to wwrathy &. 
The ſecond reaſon which ed me 
iow abſolutely to oppoſe your intention of 
travelling was, to avoid thetreproach you 
might one day make, that my refuſal was 
an obſtacle to your fortune. at Vel 
And the laſt reaſon was, that you igt 
not * uſe 0 20 refplal,! as à pre- 
ie é e 28 


. * 
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from a Father to his Son. 5 


tence to juſtify any irregularity | in your fu- 
ture conduct. 

You ſee, my Son, to what you owe 
the facility with which I have granted your 
requeſt, altho* I could have withed {to ob- 
lige' me) you had chang'd- your defign: 
But ſince you cannot be of my way of 
thinking, and you ſtill perſiſt in your re- 
ſolution; after praying to God to favoyr 
you with the choiceſt of his mercies, and 
to multiply his bleſſings towards you, for 
the good of your /oul, y your perſon, — 
fee in life; [ think it indih penſabl 
ceffaty, both eh: from inclination 100 dut 05 ; 
give you ticular inſtructions, be- 
fore you Og re, that may ſerve à8 4 
rule for your manners and conduftin tk 


world, and Which will be as ſo many oo 


conteſtable proofs of my real love tc 
you, as welk as an inexhauſtible of 
happineſs, with regard both to a ſpiritual 
and civil life, provided you ſtrictly adhere 
to them, as T hereby earneſtly exhort and 
command you to do; at leaf Thope th 
will be ſo many irreproachable witne 
of the great aP pplication 3 1 have 
been at, in diſcharging my duty to you, 
if unhappi ily you ola ever de found 
wanting 4 * f * . 


When T tel you, my Son; that the in- 
B 3 ſtructions 
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ſtructions Lam willing to give you, are 
the effects of my inclination. and duty, I 
may not perhaps in that reſpect have 
ranged things in the exacteſt order: I 
"ſhould rather have ſaid my motives aroſe 
from duty and inclination, and ſo have made 
duty precede inclination, ſince the former 
is the effect of reaſon, and the latter no 
other than natural impulſe, which is often 
blinded by the tender impreſſions which 
the ties of blood inſpire. ee. 
But in this caſe I ſubmit to the com- 
mon weakneſs of parents, and am willing 
to confefs to you, in order that you may 
be perſuaded of my affection for you, 
that I have been rather too condeſcending 
than auſtere in the following diſcourſe. : 
It is not without ſome meaning, my 
Son, that in wiſhing you the bleſſings of 
God, I have directed them to, your ſoul, 
Jour, perſon, and your affairs. The firſt 
in order of theſe words, is one of the 
—. with which I begin my inſtructions 
to Jeu, and, from the practice.of which 
You ought never to ſwerve. 
4, I ſhall here divide them into three di- 
flint obligations, vig. into ſpiritual, per- 


1 
i 


- 


fonal, and ciuil; by the firſt I will. endeas 
wur to ſhew what you owe to God; 
ſecondly, what vou owe to yourſelf; and 

a "5, thirdly, 
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from a Father io his Son. 7 
thirdly; what you owe to your neighbour: = 
And if I:were to extend this ſubject as far 
as it would admit, according to the dig- 
nity and importance of it, inſtead of a few 
pages, I might attempt as many volumes; 
which being both beyond my deſign, and 
above my abilities, I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with converſing with you in 
as brief a manner as poſſible; and may 
God Almighty; by his holy Spitit inſpire 
me with ſtrong and nervous ſentiments, 
ſuitable to the greatneſs of this undertak- 
ing, and grant you an inclination to put 
the ſame in practice, for his glory, my 
comfort, and your eternal ſalvation. 
begin theſe inſtructions with the ſame 
words which are almoſt at the beginning 
of Solomon's book of Proverbs, ** My Sor 
« hear the inſtruction of thy Futber; and 
I make no doubt, if God had not taken 
my wife from me in your infancy, that 1 
ſhould have but little occaſion to fubjoin 
what follows in- the ſame place, an 
= forſake not the law of thy Mother”: 
ing fully pexſuaded, that if it had peel 
the divine goodneſs to have ſpared her td 
this time, ſhe would not have Jet you go 
without ſuch wholſome counſeh as might 
have convinced you both of her love and 
ee uren you; but as this is the 
| e 
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8 Spiritual Obligations. 
the caſe, I ought (with all due ſubmiſſion to 


bis will) to join my advice to that which 


the would in all probability have given 
you, and which the love of a good Mo- 


ther might have made you reliſh as well 
as mine. | 


of Ser arrual One AT ons. 


you have been taught in your infan- 
cy, my Son, ther” God has placed 
you in the world to know and ſerve him; 
theſe two obligations, for which you was 
born, have reference to the two faculties 
of the rational ſoul, that is to ſay, know- 
ledge with reſpect to the underſtanding, and 
fervice to the will. But the bounds of our 
intelligence are too limited, ever to arrive 
to the perfect knowledge of the Deity, 
and our wills too groſs and corrupt to 
ſerve him as we really ought; Theſe ob- 
ſtacles, which proceed from our own de- 
| yeuy raved nature, ought not however to diſ- 
rage you, for God *©* quenc beth not the 
finoaks Ag nor breaks the bruiſed reed.” 
ih fall, his will even in our infirmiries, 
be ſupplies our defects, he cures our in- 
abilities, and knowing that we cannot 
come up to him, he has the goodneſs to 
come down to us; he is pleaſed to con- 


deſcend te to our weakneſs and to make no 
| t 
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not only of his wondrous works, to im- 
preſs on our minds thoſe noble and exalted 
ideas we ought to have of his 

neſs, and which we could not conceive all 
at once; but he alſo by his ſacred word 
communicates his holy Spirit to us, in or- 
der to correct our vicious habits and in- 
clinations, and make them incline to that 
which they naturally would not have done, 
drawing us as it were by a ſweet ſort 
of violence which we cannot e wie 
ſiſt. AN 

Read then, my Som chi bleſſed cyl 

as often as you can, but read it with 
care and application; it is the voice of 
God, it is Reaſon, that ought to inſpite 
the reſpect to which I exhort you; it is 
for your information and your ſoul's gaod 
that you ought to read it, rand which 
ſhould therefore induce you to give it all 
due attention. Set apart ſome hours for 
this holy exerciſe, read at leaſt two 


ters every Sunday, and one all the reſrof 


the days in the week; no conſideration 
ought to exempt you from this neceſſary 


and eſſential part of yd ur duty. The 


greateſt and moſt important of all our 
concerns in this life is, or bught to be, 
our eternal ſalvation; neglect all things 
but this unum neceſſarium: And — 
e 
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10 "Spiritual Obligations. 

the intereſts and pleaſures of this world 
engroſs your attention ſo, as to make you 
forget thoſe of the next. The world paſſ- 
eth away and the deſires thereof, but he 
who does the will of God abideth for 
ever. You will learn what this will is in 
the holy ſcriptures, but the knowledge of 
it will only ſerve to render you the more 
criminal, if you do not uſe your utmoſt 
endeavours to conform to its precepts: 
The ſervant who knows his maſter's will 
and does it not, ſhall be beaten with ma- 
ny ſtripes: Work out your ſalvation then 
with fear and trembling; but remember, 
as your labour will be in vain without 
God's aſſiſtance, to pray earneſtly for his 
grace. It is a great mercy that he vouch- 
[ſafes to ſpeak to us at all, but there is ano- 
ther which is ſtill greater, and that is, that 
he not only allows us the privilege of ad- 
dreſſing him in prayer, but alſo promiſes 
that he will moſt graciouſly hear us, Call 
© wpon'me, lays he, in the day of trouble, and 
will deliver thee.”” Pray then, my Son, 
but pray with fervency and confidence in 
God, for he loves not the cold and luke- 
warm, no more than he does the doubt- 
ful heart; earneſtly beſeech him, that he 
would be pleaſed to enable you to accom- 
pliſn his divine will, and ſee that you 
— 94 ſlacken 


Spiritual Obligations. 11 
ſlacken not in this holy exerciſe; pra 

that he would draw you with the cords of 
his love, and that you may run to him 
with a willing heart; importune him ſtre- 
nuouſly that the fame voice with which 
he bids you come forth from the tomb of 
your ſins, may ſnatch you thence as a fire- 
brand from deſtruction. This is that kind 
of violence which takes Heaven by force; 
imitate. Facob, who, by a holy wreſtling 
with God, obtained the blefling. All your 
toils your pains and labour will be uſeleſs, if 
you are denied this favour ; © except the 
Lord keepeth the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain. Begin and finiſh every day 
with prayer; be not wanting in your 
morning and evening ſacrifice ; if you 
would obtain what you deſire let your 
heart, rather than your mouth, ſpeak; 
pray. with ſincerity, and not thro* cuſtom; 
begin your prayer with alacrity, purſue it 


fome regret that you have no more to 
offer; but above all, let this beginning, 
continuation, and ending, be all done 
without wandring or diftraftion ; hunt 
away the birds that would trouble your 
ſacrifice, that is to ſay, baniſſi as much as 
ſſible thoſe buſy thoughts that would 
rrupt your devotion ; for to * 


42574 


with pleaſure, and finiſh it, not without 
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12 Spiritual Obhgations. 
God without attention is not to pray, but 
to offend and affront; it id rather to com- 
mit ſacrilege, than make an offering ac- 
ceptable to the Lord: And tho? the little 
oclivity or inclination we naturally have 
for heavenly things renders our attention 
difficult, it is nevertheleſs certain, that on 
this depends the greateſt part of our ſuc- 
ceſs in prayer; for God cannot grant our 
* if he does not attend to it, and 
w can we expect he will liſten to our 
ſupplications if we don't ourſelves ? May 
not God on theſe: occaſions ſay of us as 
he did once of the Fews, ©** Theſe people 
6 draw near me with their mouth, and 
&« with; their lips do honour me, put have 
removed their heart far from me. Judge 
then, my Son, if we have not great rea- 
ſon to ſeck with care the means that may 
procure us this attention. Here follow a 
few directions to that end, the practice 
whereof is very advantageous, and con- 
ſequently ought not to be neglected: — 
We ought to pray to God in all places; 
but all places are not proper and conve- 
nient: When thou prayeſt, ſays Chriſt, 
enter into thy cloſet, and when thou baſt 
6 ſbut-thy: door, pray to thy Father, which 
ii in ſecret, &c.” The advice Which 
the Saviour of the world gives us ;for 
_ prayer 


22 
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prayer is, to withdraw ourſelves ; and it 
is ſo far from being 


confirm'd this by his own example, but 


even before he had adviſed fuch a retreat 


to his Apoſtles, we find him warning 


them in this manner: And when thou 


<« gprayeſt thou ſhalt not be as the bypocrites 
e are, for they love to pray ſtanding in 
«© the ſynagogues and in the corners of the 
« freets, that they may be ſeen of men. 
According to theſe rules then, if you 
would pray acceptably, retire alone; and 
being at an exerciſe that obliges you te 
withdraw from the world, ſee that you 
carry not the world with you. Follow 
not the example of Rachael, who in go- 
ing from her father's houſe, carried his 
houſhold-gods with her, which ſerved as 
an object of her idolatry : Rather chuſe 
to imitate the prophet Elijab, who, as 
he approached God in the fiery chariot 
that took him up, let fall his cloak, that 


he might not have any worldly thing 


about him. Draw not nigh hither, 


"« off thy ſhoes from off thy feet, for the | | 
place whereon thou ſtandeſt is bo 


ground, was the voice of God to 


Moſes in the midſt of the burning buſh; 
3... > + ' Cc 7 | and : 
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made the ſubject of 
oſtentation, tHat it muſt be done in ſe- 
cret. Our Divine Maſter has not only 


| - ever. you would pray, the place you 


14 Spiritual Obligations. , 
and remember this voice is directed to 
you as well as to him, becauſe whereſo- 


chuſe for that purpoſe is holy, and, be- 
ing ſanctified by God's preſence, ought 
to be held ſacred to his honour, Put 
off your ſhoes then, that. you may not 
pollute it; that is, diveſt yourſelf of all 
carnal and worldly thoughts: Go forth 
from Sodom without looking behind thee, 
and with this diſpoſition being proſtrate 
on the earth in a ſuppliant manner, be- 


fore you begin your devotion, take ſome 


moments time to conſider the infinite 
greatneſs and dignity of that awful Be- 
ing whom you are going to addreſs, and 
your own unworthineſs. If this medita- 
tion be ſerious, it will redouble your 
zeal, and render you more fit to ap- 
proach the Almighty. The greateſt part 
ol our diſtractions and wanderings in 
prayer generally proceed from the diver- 
ſity of objects that ſurround us, and 


which preſenting themſelves continually 


before our eyes too often divert our at- 


ttention from the object of our devotion 


to avoid which I think it would not be 
amiſs to keep them ſhut, eſpecially in a 
matter of ſo much conſequence to our- 
ſelves. This is no trifling piece of ad- 

465 1 
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vice; therefore neglect it not, my Son, 
try it, and meaſure the uſe of it by the 
ſucceſs. 

I preſcribe not the particular terms of 
your prayers ; they are as various as the 
ſeveral circumſtances of mankind, and 
ought to be properly adapted to the pur- 
poſe of your petition. I think, however, 
in general, you might very well confine 
all your requeſts to God, by aſking only 
for his Love, which is the means of ob- 
taining all the reſt; for whoever has 
God's love needs nothing more. Solomon 
prayed for nothing but wiſdom, and God 
ſaid, ** Becauſe thou haſt aſked this thing, 
e and haſt not aſted for thyſelf long life, 
<< neither riches for thyſelf, neither the life 
« of thine enemies, but haſt aſked for thy- 
« ſelf underſtanding, to diſcern judgment, 
* behold I have done according to thy words, 
« and I-have alſo given thee that whi th 
„„ thou baſt not aſced, both riches and bo- 
& Hur, &c.” Plato, heathen as he 
was, gives a good leſſon to many of us 
Chriſtians, concerning what we ought to 
deſire in our pray He fays in his, 
O God, give me alt I things good and fit- 
ting for me, although [ ſhould not aſe 
&« them; and with-bold. from me all bad 
6 * and unfit things, although, I ſhould defire 

C 2 &* them.” 
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16 Spiritual Obligetions. 
4 them. God often favours us moſt in 
not granting our petitions, and puniſhes 
us in granting them ;. becauſe we aſk for 
things that would be hurtful to us, which 
is very commonly the caſe ; for, as Chriſt 
fays, de know not what we aſk.” 
_ Phyſicians generally direct thoſe who 
have weak ſtomachs to eat but little and 
often; if therefore you find too great a 
difficulty to maintain that ſtrict attention 
which I have ſaid to be the ſoul of pray- 
er, make your requeſts the ſhorter; and, 
according to our Lord's advice, ; of 
« not vain repetitions as the heathens do. 
« who think to be heard for their much 
& ſpeaking :** But then again, if your 
prayers be. ſhort, let them be more fre- 
quent; and above all, I conjure you once 
more, to ſeaſon them with zeal and con- 


* -fidence in God. I have already obſerved, 


my Son, that we might pray in all places, 
although all places are not always proper 
For this exerciſe: But if prayer be, as 

none can doubt, a holy elevation of the 
human heart, or, in other words, a de- 
vout rapture and pious breathing of the 
ſoul; by which it draws nigh to God, 
and unites itſelf as it were to him; who, 
or what, ſhould hinder our practiſing a 

hundred times a day theſe divine tranſ- 

n | ports. 
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ports and heavenly ejaculations, where- 
ever we happen to be, at home or a- 
broad, in our goings out and comings in, 
whether in town or country? And even 
in the midſt of our moſt weighty affairs, 
how eaſy is it to turn our hearts upwards 
towards God, to be thankful unto him for 
his mercies, and ſpeak good of his name; 
to do which, is to pray to him. The 
heart is a portable cloſet, a convenient 
place of retreat, a holy ſolitude, . where 
we can enter at all hours to make thoſe 
ſhort ejaculations, the ardour whereof, 
piercing the heavens as it were, is 
more acceptable to the Divine Being 
than all thoſe long prayers that are uſu- 
ally ſaid at certain ſtated times, and that 
often with very little attention. Theſe 
are certainly the frequent elevations of 
the ſoul towards God, that the Apoſtle 
alludes to, when he exhorts us to pray 
without ceaſing: And why might you 
not, my Son, uſe theſe holy ejaculations 
in your bed? and make it a conſtant 
cuſtom to praiſe God in this manner eve-. 
ry time you awake in the night? ſince 
prayer is acknowledged by all to be the 
chief article of divine worſhip, inſomuch 
that the Scripture comprehends in it all | 
the duties of religion. 

* + 2p ** 3 You 
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18 Spiritual Obligations. | 
Tou ſee, my Son, what I have advanc- 
ed concerning prayer in particular, but re- 
member that one cannot properly pray to 
God without believing in him, nor believe 
in him without loving him:. Love him 

then, my Son, if you would that he ſhould 
love you, and if you would be wiſe too, 
ſee that you fear him, ſince © the fear of 
« the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom:** 

this fear, as Solomon ſays, is to eſchew 
evil, and conſequently to do good. 

If you fear God you will love him, and 
if you love him you will keep his com- 
mandments: You know what thoſe com- 

-mandments' are, ſo that nothing ſhould 

hinder you from putting it in practice. 

- God is a ſpirit, and will be worſhipped 

in ſpirit and in truth: The religion of 
which he has been ſo good to adopt you 
a member from your birth, and for the 

true knowledge whereof I have furniſned 
you abundantly with the milk of his 
word, 1s the only mode of worſhip by 

Which you can render him that ſort of 
homage he requires of you. Adhere firm- 

iy to that, my Son, and you will find it 

will render you a greater piece of ſervice, 
than chat which the ſhepherds received 
from the ſtar which guided them to Berh- 

_ . tem, for that led them to Jeſus Chriſt only 
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Sprritual Obligations, 19 
in his mean eſtate, * but this will con- 
duct you to him in his glory. + The di- 
vine Saviour ſpeaking of himſelf fays to 
Tomas, / am the way, the truth, and 
&« the life.” Be aſſured it is the only 
way by which one can ever come to the 
Father; never depart from it, my Son, 
whatever may befal you; for inſtead of 
thoſe clear fountains of living waters that 
are always to be found in your own reli- 
gion, you will in others meet with ci- 
ſterns full of nothing but what is muddy, 
filthy, and impure; you cannot ſwerve 
from the path you have already enter'd 


into, be it ever ſo little, without depart- 
ing from God, and conſequently loſing all 
true felicity and happineſs which are ever 


centred in him. 
Let neither riches, honours, nor plea- 


- 


fures ſeparate you from him; and what- 


ever perſecutions you may happen to ſuf- 
fer for your religion, be not diſmayed, 
but eſteem it rather a great honour, that 
you are appointed to carry the croſs after 


your Saviour. It is an honourable dif- 
grace for the body, to bear the marks of 


Feſus Chriſt; it is through this way that 


the bleſſed Martyrs have entered into the 
glory of their Lord; if therefore God 


ſhouldever call youupon ſuch a trial, ſhrink 
N not 
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not, my Son, nor look back, but be af- 
ſured in that caſe, there cannot fall one 
thorn from the crown of thine head, nor 
one drop of ſweat from thy body, that 
will not bring with it a diadem of bleſſed 
immortality. If you ſhould ever happen 
to ſuffer as a Chriſtian, that is to ſay, for 
the cauſe of Feſus Chriſt, be not aſhamed, 
but rather glorify God who has thought 
vou worthy of it. . 
Sickneſs, the loſs of friends, relations, 
goods, and a great number of the like 
croſs accidents, are the common lot of 
human life; think not, my Son, to be 
exempt from theſe general calamities. 

Afflictions are the ſureſt ſigns of our 
being the children of God, for with them 


he chaſtiſeth thoſe whom he loveth, as a 


father doth with a rod the child whom he 
cheriſhes with the greateſt tenderneſs. The 
fleſh delighteth not in this ſort of cor- 
rection, but it is not the will of the fleſh, 
but of God, that we muſt regard, in the 
practice of things neceſſary to our ſal- 


vation. Mey e REF 
The chaſtiſements of the Lord are to 
the faithful, what the head of the lyon 


4 was to Samſon which he flew; they 5 
| 1e W 


duce the honey of conſolation, and 


that ſweet may ſpring from bitter. If 
_ __there- 
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therefore it be the will of God, my Son, 
to try you in the furnace of affliction, of 
what nature or how ſharp ſoever it be, 
murmur not; take care only that if you 
do ſuffer, it be for a good conſcience, 
not for your guilt: Remember in the 
midſt of your ſufferings, that however 
great or violent they be, they- are not to 
be compared to the glory that ſhall be re- 
vealed to you hereafter: Be well aſſured 
that theſe afflictions, whenever they hap- 
pen, if you make a good uſe of them by 
patience and reſignation, will bring, you 
at laſt to infinite happineſs. - 

Moral philoſophy teaches us, that the 
ſame paſſions, which in their natural and 
ungoverned ſtate are the ſprings of all 
ſorts of vices, when well regulated, ate 
the foundations of all ſorts of virtue. 

And Chriftian Theology informs us by 
experience, that afflictions, which to the 
wicked are the ſubjects of the utmoſt an- 
guiſh and deſpair, are to the faithful ſo 
many inexhauſtible fountains of comfort 
and Joy. The rod which God employs 

o puniſh the diſobedient and unjuſt, is 
Ike that of Moſes when turned into a 
ſerpent; whereas, that which he uſes to 
correct his children, reſembles Aaron's 
rod which produced fruits and tk 

ake 
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22 Spiritual Obligations. 
Make the beſt uſe of your ſufferings, let 
it evidence your humility, kiſs the rod of 
adverſity, which it ſhall pleaſe divine pro- 
vidence to appoint for your correction; 
and even in the moſt fevere part of your 
puniſhment, be ready to acknowledge 
that goodneſs which has awakened you 
From the lethargy of ſin, and from that 
ſupine careleſſneſs and neglect, to which 
your vices might have reduced you: If 
after all, it be more ſevere and grievous 
to the body than could be wiſhed; yet 
Conſider it is better you ſhould ſuffer for 
a ſhort time here, to the end that the 
trial of your faith, which is of much more 
worth than gold that is thoroughly prov'd 
by fire, may be turn'd to your praiſe, even 
to an accumulation of honour and glory 

at the coming of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. 
I have, ray Son, as you may here ob- 
ſerve, reduced the duties of a ſpiritual 
life into theſe four heads, viz. to the at- 
tentive - peruſal of the word of God, to 
frequent and fervent prayer, to firmneſs 
and perſeyerance in faith, and to a per- 
fect reſignation to God's holy will in 
| Whatever trials you may be expoſed to. 

When you were at home, under my 
care, I did not fail to ſhew you the great 

importance of theſe obligations; and you 
* | 6 may 
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may remember, I made you conſtantly 
practiſe the two firſt duties, with great 
exactneſs and punctuality, ſo ſoon as you 
was at an age capable of doing it: I 
thought, however, my inſtructions would 
be of much more uſe to you, when gone 
from me, and eſpecially in a ftrange 
country; where, inſtead of having the 
comfort of reſorting to a place of wor- 
ſhip for the public exerciſe of your reli- 
gion, you will ſcarce meet with an exam- - 
ple of any that-has the leaſt degree of piety 
or devotion at all, which ſhould induce you 
to adhere the more firmly to the advice 
I give, and to endeavour to put the ſame 
in practice with the moſt ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs. I now earneſtly exhort you by 
the tender mercies of God, I conjure 
you by the concern you ought to have for 
your ſalvation; nay, I beſeech you by 
that unfeigned love and regard 1 have a 
right to claim from your gratitude and 
duty to me, that you will make theſe 
my admonitions, as they were intended, 
a matter of the higheſt conſequence to 
yourſelf, that they may become a rule of 
life; by which means you will not only 
render God his due, but alſo ſatisfy your 
Father's moſt earneſt requeſt; and thence 
be diſpoſed to diſcharge the duty-you 
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owe to yourſelf; which is what I ſhall 
treat of in this ſecond chapter, according 
to the order I have preſcribed under the 
following title. | 


* 


Of PERSONAL OBLIGATIONS. | 


1 Have been much more conciſe, my 
Son, in the firſt part, which treats of 
your duty towards God, than' I ſhall be 
in what follows, touching the obligations 
you owe to your neighbour and yourſelf; 
and I am not at a loſs how to juſtify my 
Conduct for ſo doing, ſeeing it is found- 
ed upon the example of God himſelf; 
for of the ten commandments in which 
the law is compriſed, there are, as you 
may obſerve, but four that expreſsly re- 
gard our duty to God; whereas there 
are fix which direct our duty to our 
neighbour. This I juſt thought proper 
to mention, that you might not think 
me ſingular without reaſon. © 
Ih here are no people in the world per- 
haps, how brutal or ſavage ſoever, who 
are ſo ſtupid as not to acknowledge a 
Deity, to whom they are ready to pay 
ſome kind of homage ; ſo true it is, that 
the belief of a God immediately carries 
with it an indiſpenſable obligation to ſerve 
him: This is ſo abſolutely known, that 
3 although 
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although men may be ſo hardened: as not 
to acknowledge it in words, they cannot 
but be ſufficiently convinced of it in their 
own hearts. Your mind, my Son, is full 
of this conviction, let that direct your 
will, and by that light, which it hath 
pleaſed God to give to your underſtand- 
ing, endeavour to rectify whatever may 


be amiſs or defective in your inchnations, 


by fulfilling the duties that are ſo inſepa- 
rably connected with this knowledge of 
God; that is to ſay, to fear, love, and 
ſerve him faithfully. My- dear' Son, a- 
midſt all my trouble for your abſence, it 
is of great comfort to me, to think that 
you would not have been unmindful of 
theſe things, although I had not exhorted 
you to the practice of them: Under this 
perſuaſion, I have ſuppreſſed a numerous: 
train of ideas, that would have furniſhed 
me with abundance of materials ſufficient 
to have rendered this diſcourſe as long | 
again. 

But, to enter into this ſeond part, 
which contains the duty you owe to your- 
ſelf, I wiſh, my Son, you would ſet be- 
fore your eyes the Dialogue of Morality, 
that I drew up for your inſtruction in 
your younger years; which, you may re- 
rien contains theſe three Chriſtian 
D 2 
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virtues, faith, charity, and bope, all which 
may in ſome fort be ſaid to reſpect our 
duty towards God, for by faith we ſub- 
mit to him in all chings; by charity, we 
are attached to him in this life; and by 
bope, we exalt ourſelves to him for eter- 
nit ins | 
ka may likewiſe obſerve that there 
| are alſo four moral virtues, that is to ſay, 
prudence, fortitude, temperance, and juſtice 
all which regard our duty- to our neigh- 
bur and ourſelves: The firſt of theſe 
virtues may be likened to al ſprinkled 
as it were over the other three, to give 
them a ſavour: fortitude and temperance 
regard every perſon in particular; and 
Juſtice is the bond of all ſociety, without 
which mankind would live like ſo many 
wolves, upon rapine and plunder, and 
neglect to afſemble themſelves together 
for. the public weal, the ſucceſs whereof 
we, ought always to have in view next to 
the ſervice and glory of God. 

You ſee, my Son, in this ſecond arti- 
ticle.of the, inſtructions I give, you, that 
I have built the fundamentals of it upon 
theſe three cardinal virtues, viz. upon pru- 
dence, temperance, and fortitude. Prudence is 
or ought to be the rule of all our actions; 
temperance teaches you. how to govern 

your- 
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yourſelf i in proſperity, and prevents your 
being poiſon*d by its ſweets; whilſt for- 
titude inſtructs you how to behave in ad- 
verſity, and prevents your being too much 
chagrin'd by its bitters. I will- here re- 
duce what I have to ſay on this head to 
as few words as poſſible, although the 
ſubject itſelf is very ample and copious, and 
ſhall content myſelf with giving you only 
the marrow of it, which will be nouriſh- 
ing without over-charging your ſtomach. 
Man was born for ſociety, and one may 
venture to affirm, thar without it virtue 
would not have many votaries ; the whole | 
world would be in great diſorder; and 
life itſelf without pleaſure: God, who by 
his almighty power created man, ſaid it 
was not good he ſhould be alone, and 
therefore, out of his extraordinary kind- 
neſs, he made him an help meet for him, 
one with whom he might aſſociate in a 
manner ſuitable to the dignity of his na- 
ture. Society is no other than a reciprocal 
communication of love and union between 
divers perſons who have a connection 
with each other, and who, by mutual 
offices of kindneſs, endeavour to render 
life more agreeable by dividing their cares, 
and diſſipating as much as poflible che 
TUNING and inquietudes that imbitter it. 
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As to the humours or tempers of the 
perſons that compoſe it, that is as it hap- 
pens; they are as various as the ſeveral 
circumſtances of mankind; for as Solo- 
mon lays, ** be that walketh with wiſe 
« men ſhall become wiſe, but the compa- 
% nion of fools will learn folly,” and a- 
gain, evil communication corrupts good 
„ manners. You ſee, my Son, the great 
neceſſity there is of being cautious with 
whom you aſſociate; and in this caſe you 
are not to liſten to the voice of nature, 
whoſe greateſt propenſity is to evil; ſhe 
would lead you into the vicious part of 
ſociety; hearken rather to the voice of 
God, which ſays, Enter not imo the path 
« of the wicked, and go not into the way 
« of evil men. Conſult prudence, which is 
the only means I know of to direct you 
in the choice of your friends; and conſider 
this is of the utmoſt conſequence to you, 
fince it is certain we often contract the 
habits and paſſions of thoſe with whom 
we converſe, which was a circumſtance ſo 
much regarded by the ancients that they 
made no ſcruple of judging the qualities 
of the man by the company he kept; 
« Tell me, ſays the Proverb, whom you 
e aſſociate with, and I will tell you your 
manners. My Son, frequent the com- 
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pany of ſober, honeſt people, men of 
probity and honour, or at leaſt ſuch as 
are ſo eſteemed; and amongſt the beſt of 
theſe, ſure you may ſelect one friend wor- 
thy your regard. Let not this term friend 
in the ſingular number ſurpriſe you, it is 
not eaſy to find many who have a right 
to that ſacred name: I have always 
thought that a hearty and ſincere friend 
1s as rare to be met with in the world as 
the philoſopher's ſtone in Chemiſtry ; ma- 
ny perſons have been ſearching all their 
lives long, and have not found a real 
friend. Uſe your utmoſt diligence, my 
Son, to procure one, you will find your 
intereſt in it if you ſucceed: For which 
purpoſe I would adviſe you to ſpare nei- 
ther complaiſance, reſpect, nor ſervice, 
provided you do not ſtoop to meanneſs, 
which can never happen if you chuſe a 
virtuous perſon, as I have ſignified be- 
fore, with whom you may ſafely contract 
a tender, ſincere, and ftrit union: And 
remember, that friendſhip is only main- 
tained by friendſhip; if you would that 
others ſhould love you, you 'muſt alſo 
love them in your turn : It is certain that 
a correſpondence of temper and confor- 
mity of manners contribute very much to 
engage a perſon in one's eſteem; there- 
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therefore, my Son, if you are deſirous 
that a man of merit and virtue ſhould 

love you, be you yourſelf virtuous and de- 
ſerving as he is, and it will greatly facili- 
tate your wiſhes, and at laſt cement ſuch 
a ſtrong and reciprocal affection between 
ye, as will not eaſily be eradicated : And 
then having once-got him, take care you 
do nothing that may make you afraid of 
loſing him; to this end, be as much be- 
forehand with him as poſſible in all good 
offices, in your care, civility, and kind- 
neſs; and if you have ſufficient 'proofs 
of his affection for you, and know that 
he has given you his heart, and you have 
given him yours in exchange, withold 
not even your purſe from him upon cer- 
tain emergent and preſſing occaſions, 
wherein you may be moſt uſeful to 
him. But if it ſhould unfortunately hap- 
pen that he ſhould ever give you occa- 
ſion, or that you ſhould have juſt reaſon, 
to take exceptions at him, and a cold in- 
difference ſhould thereupon enſue, and 
that upon the whole it ſhould ſeem moſt 
prudent to break with him entirely, do 
it by degrees, let your friendſhip unravel 
itſelf as it were without tearing; that is 
to ſay, don't ſeparate with: noiſe and 
3 clamour, 
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clamour, but withdraw from him ſoftly 
and ſilently. at 

There are few things that are in ſocie- 
ty more frequent, or greater obſtacles to 
the acquiſition and preſervation of friends, 
than pride; it was this vice that made the 
firſt angels become the firſt devils; take 
heed, my Son, of addicting yourſelf to it. 
If you are deſirous that thoſe whom 
you aſſociate with ſhould love you, ſet 
them the example yourſelf by an hum- 
ble deportment towards them: ¶ iſdom 
« is with the humble, but ignominy and 
« diſgrace inſeparably follows the proud of 
&« Heart, ſays the wiſe man: © God re- 
« fifteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
Humble; and again, * the man of a 
66 _ heart is an abomination to the 
cc 55 : | 
The proud man. has the misfortune to 
pleaſe nobody but himſelf; it is impoſſi- 
ble that a vain man ſhould like reproof, 
nor is it likely that a man who hates cor- 
rection ſhould be wiſe, or even a ratioral 
being; at leaſt if we believe Solomon, who 
aſſures us that whoſo loveth inftruftion, 
* loveth knowledge; but he that bateth 
« reproof is brutiſh. Poverty and ſhame 
« ſhall be to him that refuſetb inſtruction, 
© but: he that regardeth reproof ſhall be 
. honoured.” If 
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If you think yourſelf happy in being 


my Son, endeavour to render yourſelf 


worthy of it; and if you would be wor- 
thy, flee not only from pride, but alſo 
from avarice, gluttony, floth, impurity, 
choler, and envy: Theſe are the vices 
which all men rail againſt, and yet all the 
world follow more or leſs. I have ranged 
them all together, that their deformity 
may be the more conſpicuous to you. Ava- 
rice is the root of all evil; it makes men, 
as St. Paul lays, err from the faith, 
« cauſing them to fall into temptation, into 
„ the ſnares of Satan, and into divers ſel- 
& fp defires both fooliſh and pernicious, 
„ which at laſt plunge them into perdition.” 
The holy Apoſtle not only gives us in 
this place a deſcription that ought to 
ſtrike us with horror, but he alſo ſubjoins, 
in his epiſtle to the Colaſſians, that it is 
an act of idolatry; and certainly he is ve- 
ry much in the right, becauſe avarice can 
never fix itſelf in the heart of man, till 
it has drove away the fear of God, and 
ſubſtituted the love of the world and of 
wealth, which is what 1s called fortune, in 
its ſtead. ** Beware of covetouſneſs,”* ſays 
Jieſus Chriſt, in Si. Luke, for although a 
perſon may abound in wealth he does not 
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always enjoy life with it, riches may be to 
the hurt of the owner thereof. 

Avarice has for its object the deſire af 
amaſſing and hoarding up riches by all 
ways and means, and how illicitly ſoever 
it be done, it is ſure to be applauded if 
it does but ſucceed: I ſay, its end is to 
rake up wealth for the ſake of wealth, for 
the covetous man takes care not to uſe it 
himſelf, nor let any one elſe: He lives 
all his life-time in poverty, that he m 
have the vanity of dying; rich. Wealth 
has the character of iniquitous, for ſo the 
Evangeliſt calls riches, becauſe, inſtead 
of making them ſubſervient to our ſalva+ - 
tion by a prudent beneficence, they be- 
come, through an ill application of ng 
the chief means of our condemnation. | 

Before I proceed to deſeribe the enor- 
mity of other vices, which I ſhall do in 
order to heighten your diſguſt. and aver» 
ſion to them, I cannot but obſerve, my 
Son, that how great ſoever the natural 
propenſity of man is to any particular 
vice, yet 'tis plain he is aſhamed of it 
by his endeavours to conceal it as much 
as poſſible, and this he does under the 
ſanction of ſome apparent virtue. I ſhall 
juſt give youanexample in the caſe before 

us, 
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us, which may ſerve as a proof for all g 
all the-reft;+- +: 57: - tl 

The avaricious man, however im- ill a 

merſed in his ſordid paſſion, will by no tt 

means acknowledge the baſeneſs of it, I. 

but ſeeks rather to diſguiſe and ſhelter its It 

deformity under the plauſible appellation I f 

of a prudent conomy; and having per- d 

ſuaded himſelf into this notion, he would li 

fain bring others into the ſame way of 4 

thinking; and it's remarkable, that moſt f 

of thoſe who are tainted with any other h 

vice take the ſame method to juſtify Iſl ! 


themſelves: I therefore here ſtrictly cau Il 
tion you againſt it, my Son, by this ex- | 
ample, to the end, that ſeeing) the defor- Ii | 


mity of it, you may avoid a conduct ſo 
irrational and reproachful, and not be re- 
duced to the poor neceſſity of thus ſeek- 
ing to ſhelter a vicious inclination, under 
the umbrage of an apparent virtue. 

After having given you this caution, 
which thought abſolutely neceſſary; and 
that I may not digreſs too much from my 
main deſign, I come now to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning gluttony, which is a vice 
in a degree next to that of avarice, as it 
is a ſort of covetouſneſs, though of a 
different kind. Theſe two vices, though 
Ry are oppoſite 1 in their manner, have a 

great 
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great deal of ſimilitude in their effects; 
the avaricious and covetous man rakes 
and ſcrapes up all he can to amaſs riches 
that are prejudicial to him, whilſt the 
glutton ſpares nothing to procure pleaſures 
that muſt be fatal to his conſtitution; the 
firſt, to indulge his greedineſs after wealth, 
denies himſelf the common neceſſaries of 
life; and the other, to fatisfy his ſenſual 
appetite, pampers his body with ſuper- 
fluities, that bring a train of evils upon 
him: The one ſhuts up his reaſon with 
his coffers of gold; and the other pro- 
fuſely laviſhes away both in wine and 
banquetting, which is his common de- 
light. What can we think of a man of 
this turn? God has ordered us to eat to 
live, but the glutton imagines he is to 
live only to eat; in which he is ſo fully 
perſuaded, that it is impoſſible he ſhould 
apply himſelf with any degree of pleaſure 
to any duty for the benefit of ſociety; 
and indeed how ſhould he, he who knows 
no other pleaſure than that of his palate, 
who makes his kitchen his temple, and 
his belly his God? Flee, my Son, from 
a vice, - whoſe effects are ſo very pernici- 
ous; and follow the dictates of that tem- 
perance I have preſcribed, by which you 
will obey the injunction of the holy ſcrip- 

ture, 
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ture, which ſays in the 23d chapter of 
the Proverbs; ©* Go not among ft wine- 
. bibbers, amongſt riotous eaters of fleſh, 
for the drunkard and the glutton ſhall 
come to poverty, and drowſineſs ſhall cloath 
＋a man with rags.“ Tou ſee the word of 
God has here joined drowſineſs with glut- 
tony, to ſhew us that it is impoſſible for 
one to be a glutton without being lazy 
and ſlothful at the fame time; and if we 
enter into a phyſical or anatomical diſqui- 
ſition of theſe things, we ſhall find that 
the groſs particles of our food communi- 
cates itſelf to the ſtomach, which, for 
want of a due concoction, depreſſes and 
imjures it very much; and from the ſto- 
mach it paſſes to the brain, ſo that one 
cannot wonder, that by means of all theſe 
impreſſions 'of heavy indigeſted crudities 
and noxious fumes in the body, the ſoul 
ſhould ſhare in its malevolent effects, and 
being greatly depreſſed and fatigued, be- 
come leſs capable of performing the natu- 
ral functions for which it was s originally 
Wave. | 
The fothful perſon has no more of the 
man in him than - ſenſe and motion | 
ſometimes he has ſo little of either, that 
there is ſcarce any difference between him 
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his place unleſs he is carried; the ſupine- 
neſs of all his actions both in body and 
mind is a ſort of lethargy, of which he 
would not be cured if he might, becauſe 
he finds all his pleaſure centred in leiſure 
and eaſe; and the thoughts of moderate 
labour, which is the greateſt pleaſure to 
another, is to him the greateſt pain. In 
vain hath the Apoſtle ſaid, that he who 
&« vill not work ſhall not ent. The ſlug- 
gard wants ſomething more perſuaſive to 
excite him to action, that is, ſome heavier 
puniſhment, if it were poſſible; for even 
neceſſity itſelf, preſſing as it is, can ſcarce- 
ly rouſe him from his ordinary ſtate of 
indolence, the ſweetneſs and indulgence 
whereof affects him more ſenſibly than 
all the advantages that might accrue to 
him from an honeſt induſtry; nor does 
he act with any more ſpirit or vi 
for the intereſts of heaven, than for eu 
of the earth; whence you may conclude 
that as he is not a good citizen, he is no 
better a chriſtian; and you may perceive, 
that as the 2lutton conſults not temperanct 
to regulate his conduct, fo neither does 
the uggard conſult diligence to regulate 


his. ; 2 
One of the principal motives of your pA 


Journey, as you have aſſured” me, my 
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Son, is to endeavour to contribute ſome- 
thing towards your fortune yourſelf; you 
ſee then, that floth will not ſecond ſo ju- 
dicious "and laudable a deſign. He 
« becometh poor that dealeth with a flack 
&« Hand, but the. hand of the diligent mak- 
« oth rich,” If therefore you would con- 
vince me that you have not diſguiſed 
your ſentiments, be diligent and induſtri- 
ous; to which purpoſe endeavour to con- 
quer by degrees that ſweet propenſity and 
_ defire of indulging too much ſeep, 

. Need not that any one ſhould E 
you to acquit yourſelf worthily of an em- 
ploy ment to which you are born; or if 
you muſt needs have a monitor, let it be 
your own honour, let that ſtimulate you 
to action and lead you forth to buſineſs, 
ſo will you find yourſelf the greateſt part 
of the day agreeably entertained with a 
laudable aſſiduity. 

Wonder not, my Son, that I am fo 
ſtrenuouſly bent againſt rh, and that I 
endeavour. to combat it with all the wea- 
pons which my love for you furniſhes me 
with. I am induced to this not only from 
a principle of reaſon, but alſo becauſe I 
know it lays the foundation of another 
vice to which we have naturally too great 
2 Peep N this is cancupi iſcence, 5 
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moſt deformed of all our vices, and 
which makes our bodies, that are the 
temples of the Holy Ghoſt, no better 
than common brothels: But I will haſten 
to a deſcription of it in as few words as 
poſſible, for I muſt not dwell long upon 
a picture ſo very hideous, that the great 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles would not have 
ſo much as mentioned amongſt the Chri- 
ſtians of his time, and therefore he de- 
ſcribes the blackeſt of all ſins thus, 
« Every fin that a man doth is without 
&« the body, but he that committeth forni- 
cation finneth againſt bis own fleſh.” 
You fee, my Son, that it is from the two 
laſt· mentioned vices which I have here 
treated of, that concupiſcence bas its ori- 
gin: Gluttony begets it, and fotb brings 
it forth; therefore, we ought not to be 
ſurpriſed, that fo ill - favoured a daughter F 
ſhould come from ſuch difagreeable pa- 
rents: She has her inclination from thoſe 
to whom ſhe owes her birth, and carries 
her power farther than either of the other 
to hurt and annoy us, fince ſhe alone can 
do us more real harm than both of them 
put together; for g/uttony and floth act 
upon our bodies before they make any 
impreſſion upon the mind, but concupi- 
Jenn * poſſeſſion of the mind before 8 
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the body is ſubdued; and having con- 
quered that reaſon which we had given 
to protect us, leads us wherever it pleaſes, 
by a tyranny ſo abſolute and inevitable, 
that we cannot poſſibly reſiſt its violent 
impulſe, although in the purſuit of it we 
too often find our ruin. It is evident from 
reaſon, that gluttony throws the ſeeds of 
ſenſuality into the body by the quantity 
of different juices collected from all ſorts 
of rich nutriment, which heating the 
blood naturally leads to concupiſcence, 
which is accompliſhed by ſloth, 
This enemy of nature is the more for: 
midable and dangerous, as it employs for 
our ſeduction nothing but ſeeming delight, 
ſatisfaction and eaſe; which, under pre- 
tence of indulging us with the ſweets of 
pleaſure, turn us from the paths of vir- 
tue, and even ſtifle us as it were with vio- 
lent embraces; ſeducing us by . artifice, 
charming us by complaiſance, and en- 
gaging us ſo cloſely, that it is impoſſible 


We ſhould free ourſelves from the chains 


that hold us. Pleaſures treacherouſly lull 

us to ſleep, (as Delilah did Samſon) only 

to diveſt us of our power, and then baſe- 

ly deliver us up to be buffetted by Sa- 

tan, and at laſt plunge us in an abyſs of 

woe. Theſe falſe pleaſures allure us, 17 
_- 450. 
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track us ſtep by ſtep, and force us awa 
in ſpight of ourſelves: And whither think 
you, my Son, will they drag us but to 
eternal perdition, if we do not endea- 
vour to prevent it by a ſerious repen- 
tance; but as this may be uſeleſs if put 
off too long, flee directly from ſuch trea- 
cherous guides as will inevitably lead you 
to ſuch fatal conſequences ; flee, I ſay, with 
greater velocity than from robbers, who 
lay wait for you in the highways to ſtrip 
you; theſe may be contented with your 
cloaths and money, but thofe with nothing 
lefs than both foul and body. You will 
have leſs trouble in following my counſel 
in this reſpect, if you duly confider the 
pernicious effects of theſe ſenſual pleaſures, 
which generally take advantage of our 
weak ſide, by inſinuating themſelves into 
our favour, under the ſpecious appearance 
of the delights and enjoyments they pro- 
miſe us, and then abandon us, leaving 
nothing in their room but pain and ſor- 
row; as Laban did Jacob, who, know- 
ing his inclination for the fair Rachael, 
engaged him to ſerve ſeven years for her, 
and then gave him the ill-· favoured Leah 
in her ſtead. This advice, I ſay, will be 
very eaſy to follow, if you do but reflect 
on 2 baſeneſs and infamy of theſe ſen- 
E 3 ſualities, 
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 ſualities, the vile arts employed to ſeduce 
us, the ſhortneſs of their duration, the 
unavoidable miſchiefs that follow in the 
end, and the danger of ſuffering for theſe 
ſhort-lived pleaſures (that endure perhaps 
but for an hour or a minute) an eternity of 
formenis in the world tocame. Temperance, 
my Son, will teach you how to avaid theſe 
evils, if you do but follow her documents; 
the will ſhew you, that luxury and ſenſu- 
ality are dangerous maſters; and yet, 
dangerous as they are, ſhe has the art-to 
render them agreeable ſervants, ſor tem- 
rance purges off all the poiſon they 
ad contracted in the impurity of their 
birth, and diveſting them of all- their 
power to hurt us, makes them ſubſervient 
to our honeſt pleaſures, even contrary to 
their own intentions. vel 
The next things I would caution 
you againſt, are theſe two dangerous 
_ paſſions of choler and envy. Cboler ex- 
| Poſes a man to the moſt frightful and 
irregular ſallies of diſorder, it drives a- 
way all reafon from the mind, and that 
very moment takes poſſeſſion of the heart, 
where it acts with a fury fo violent and 
tempeſtuous, that it is with a great deal 
of juſtice called a ſhort madneſs; in fine, 
fury is its firſt production, and an 


r 
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the ſecond: There needs nothing more 
than to view the extravagant hehaviour of a 
choleric perſon, whoſe actions are ſo ma- 
ny inconteſtable witneſſes to evince us of 
this truth; inſomuch, that if his ſpeech 
did not -prove him a man, one ſhould 
rather take him for ſome wild beaſt : His 
ſoul, which greatly ſuffers from theſe vio- 
lent perturbations and tranſ ot. rage, 
expreſſes the effects of it in his counte- 
nance ſo viſibly, that it is very eaſy to 
diſcover by theſe exterior marks, the 
ſtrange diſorders ſhe muſt endure within. 

It was from one of thefe portraits of 
rage, that a learned man of our times 
found out a method, which he had in 


vain ſought for through all the ſecrets of 


philoſophy, to dimfniſh the natural pro- 
clivity that one of his pupils had to this 


vice, and in whoſe re ation he was 


very much intereſted: e ſet beſore him 
the countenance of a man violently agi- 
tated with this paſſion, and made him mi- 
nutely obſerve the lines of his face, the 
great alteration it made in him, and the 
vaſt difference there was in him then 
from what there was in his ordinary car- 
riage and behaviour. And thus, proving 


to his pupil the cauſe, by producing to 


him the ill efe#s of it, it was not diffi- 


* 
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cult to make him underſtand, by a meta- 
phorical inference, that water ſo impure 
muſt neceſſarily proceed from a foul ſpring; 
and by this ſingle example, the young gen- 
tleman immediately took ſuch an utter diſ- 
guſt and averſion, that it thenceforward 
greatly diminiſned his natural propenſity 
to theſe violent tranſports of paſſion. 
The Lacedemonians made uſe of the 
like artifice to ſhew their children the de- 
formity of drunkenneſs; they cauſed ſome 
of their ſlaves to drink to exceſs, and to 
be brought before their children in this 
condition, to the end, that they ſeeing 
them reel and ſtagger to and fro, and come 
in ſtaring as though they were mad, might 
conceive an irreconcilable hatred 'to ſuch 
a filthy vice. And the caſe, is juſt the 
ſame with regard to cboler, which is a 
kind of drunkenneſs that intoxicates the 
mind, and which affects our reaſon with 
fumes much more dangerous than that of 
wine, becauſe their effects continue longer, 
and often produce the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. But as an eaſy and infallible reme- 
dy againſt this paſſion, whenever you are 
excited to it, remember to put in practice 
the advice of a great perſonage of the lat- 
ter age, who exhorts us to give that 
proper and ſeaſonable attention to reaſon 
a | « juſt 
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« juſt then, which we cannot refuſe up- 
« on cooler reflection.“ To this I would 
ſubjoin, by way of corollary, that you 
ſhould take foriitude to your aid, and be 
aſſured if you conſult this heroic virtue 
which is the ſupport, as prudence is the 
guide, of all others, it will greatly facili- 
tate your ſucceſs in ſo laudable a reſo- 
lution. 

Emvy is the laſt vice I am to ſpeak. of, 
and of all others this is the moſt odtous; 
it is this which firſt infpired man with a 
crime that immediately ſtrikes at God and 
nature, and which made him fail in his 
duty to both; as in the inſtance of Cain, 
who effaced the image of God in the 
murder of his brother; we may obſerve, 
that in this thing he committed both ſa» 
crilege and homicide, or rather frarricide, 
in one and the.ſame action. | 

Envy is a paſſion, which having pot» 
ſoned the mind, ſpreads its baleful influ- 
ence over the body, and corrupts the 
whole maſs of blood; it actually diſperſes 
its venom through all the veins, render- 
ing the countenance pale, livid, ghaſtly, 
and dreadiul; and which, maugre all the 
pains and care taken to hide it, ſhews it- 
ſelf by ſuch viſible marks, as manifeſtly 
dishgure the perſon poſſeſſed wich _ 
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and one may reaſonably conclude, that if 
choler is a fire which inflames us, envy 
_ dries up the radical moiſture of our bo- 
doies, wearing us away as it were to no- 
thing, and therefore carries with it its 
own puniſhment ;, for the envious perſon 
finds no reſt day nor night, it is a kind 
of hectic fever that impairs us by degrees, 
and which 1s hard to eradicate when once 
ſuffered through negle& to take root. 
The envious man offends immediately 
againſt God, becauſe he conſiders the 


kind diſtribution of his providence to 


others as his greateſt misfortune, and 
Joudly complains of his injuſtice and par- 
tiality. Theevils of another are his joy, his 
neighbour's health alters his, and his own 
ſickneſs commences from his neighbour's 
recovery; he takes long and agreeable 
draughts of malicious comfort, rejoicing 


in the bitterneſs of his neighbour's tears; 


his particular uneaſineſs ſprings from o- 
thers ſatisfaction, the gain that goes into 
others coffers he looks on as loſt out of 
his own, and one cannot make him hap- 


py but by rendering his acquaintance 


miſerable: Even the indifferent ſucceſs of 
another's affairs renders his own inſup- 
portable, how abundant ſoever it bez and 
had he all the good fortune in the world, 


it 
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it would ſtill be a grievous burden to him if 
he were obliged to ſhare it with any body 
elſe. You ſee, my Son, a man of this 
ſtamp cannot live in peace with any one, 

not even with God himſelf; judge then 
what quiet ſuch a one can poſlibly have 
either in body or mind! Others confine 
the ſenſe of their misfortunes to the evils 
they bring with them, which are often ſo 
various and manifold, even in the moſt 
happy conditions of life, that how fortu- 
nate ſoever a man may be, he frequently 
pays for the pleaſures he enjoys but 
for a few hours with the anguiſh and ſuf- 
fering of many days: But the envious 
wretch, beſides the evils that are incident 
to him as a man, creates himſelf an infi- 
nite number more than he need todo from ' 
the good enjoyed by others; for it is their. 
happineſs that afflicts him, and the miſe- 
ry of others that gives him content. 

Flee then, my Son, from a vice ſo 
odious, fo injurious and deteſtable, ſince 
it is impoſſible to be tainted with it with- 
out offering violence to one's ſelf, and 
becoming as it were one's Own execu- 
tioner; and we may have reaſon to fear 
this hideous vice does not ſtop here, but, 
after having grievouſly tormented thoſe. 
who are poſſeſſed with it in this life, 


will 
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will draw them after it, into that dread- 
ful abyſs of woe appointed by divine 
Juſtice in the next, as a condign puniſh- 
ment for all thoſe who ſhall dare to 
poſe the decrees or diſpute the juſtice of 
divine providence! Fg 
The deſcription I have given you of 
the vices hitherto mentioned, has been 
ſomething longer than 1 intended, but 
God grant it may not only be plain 
enough to give you that thorough diſguſt 


you ought to have for them, bur alſo of 
force enough to determine you to the 


practice of their oppoſite virtues; for a 
thing is never better known than when 
oppoſed to its contrary; and if you have 
well weighed the reaſons that ought to 
induce you to hate pride, avarice, glut- 
tony, idleneſs, concupiſcence, wrath, and en- 
Dy, you will bring yourſelf with a great 
deal of cafe, for the good of your foul 
and body, to a true reliſh of- theſe op- 
ſite virtues, ſuch as the love of ho- 
_ neſt economy, ſobriety, deligence, chaſtity, 
meekneſs, and charity; and you will then 
. govern yourſelf by the dictates of pri- 
dence, fortitude, and temperance, whoſe 
precepts cannot but be very ſalutary and 
advantageous to you, if you rely entirely 
upon them: Amongſt all the good ſer- 
| N VICES 
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vices theſe virtues may be of to you, I 
could wiſh, my Son, and God grant it 
may be ſo, that they may furniſh you, 
with as great a propenſity to truth as 
others have for lying; and that you may 
conceive an utter averſion to this vice, 
remember Jeſus Chriſt did not give him- 
ſelf the title of truth but only to inſinu- 
ate to us, that he loves thoſe who are 
true: And why is it, that the Devil is 
called in holy writ the father of lies, but 
to teach us that all liars are of his off- 
ſpring ? 

The love of this vice is an inconteſta- 
ble mark of this relation, and the oppro- 
brious name of liar is the undeniable 
characteriſtic due to allthoſe who practiſe 
it from inclination, becauſe they ſhew 
their delight in, by thus habituating 
themſelves to, it. 

I know very well, that thoſe who would 
excuſe themſelves alledge, that the ſecret 
ſhame 'of acknowledging the fault im- 
puted, often obliges them to the neceſſi- 
ty of telling a lye. It is a bad example 
that Adam has given his poſterity in this 
reſpect; but what do all artful turns and 
ſhifts to diſguiſe ruth ſignify ? they are 
no more than mere fig-leat coverings, 


ach which it may eaſily be perceived 
F 


in 
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in ſpight of them: But if once the con- 
fuſion, that liars ſeem to be in for their 
fault, would lead them to true and ſin- 
cere repentance, the hope of amendment 
and better conduct for the future might 
be of ſome conſolation to thoſe who are 
truly concerned for their miſcarriage. 
Yet common experience ſhews us, that 
a man who commits an error, and would 
endeavour to excuſe it by a falſhood, is 
not ſo much ſorry that he is actually guil- 
ty, as for the ill reputation of being fo 
thought, and betrays much leſs concern 
for the lye itſelf than being detected in it, 
I do not, however, by this caution againſt 
lying, intend to inſinuate that you ſhould 
always think yourſelf under an abſolute 
neceſſity of ſpeaking the. whole truth at 
all times and in all places; no, this would 
be very imprudent on certain occaſions, 
but it would not be ſo where there is no 
crime: There is nothing more eaſy than 
to avoid a lye, viz. to ſpeak little, and 
live well with all men. One has nothing 
more to do in this reſpect but to act with 
- great caution, and' in all converſation du- 
ly to weigh and conſider what one ſays; 
and above all to conſult prudence, which 
alone will convince us of the neceſſity of 
it; for prudence is a habit of underſtand- 
ing 
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ing which preſcribes to the appetite cer- 
tain commodious and proper means to 
arrive at a favourable and happy end; 
and therefore be aſſured, that how advan- 
tageous ſoe ver the thing may be, which 
you would propoſe to yourſelf in any un- 
dertaking, the means cannot be honeſt if 
you have employed falſhood to obtain it: 
Nevertheleſs, your hatred to this vice 
need not make you more reſerved in your 
converſation ; it may only render you 
more circumſpect in your actions, and 
tend to fix the love of ſincerity deeper i in 
your heart; which will, alſo give you an 
utter diſlike to theſe two other vices, lan- 
der and calumny, which are the common 
peſts of human ſociety, from whence 
ſpring the greateſt. part of our vexations, 
and are the frequent ſubje& of moſt of 
our quarrels. 

Probity always attends fincerity, and 
both theſe qualities are abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to acquit ourſelves worthily of the du- 
ties we owe, firſt to piety in particular, 
and then to ſociety in general; for one 
cannot be a good Chriſtian without being 
a good man, no more than one can be 
an honeſt man and a knave at the ſame 
time.: As deceit in religion is no leſs than 
reg, ſo lying in commerce is a breach 
v2 of 
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of good faith. By this commerce, m 
5 I do not only mean what is called 
civil ſociety, and is common to all men, 
but alſo that particular kind of employ- 
ment in life, which this ſociety has eſta- 
bliſhed under the name of merchandiſe: It 
is chiefly in this fort of commerce where 
honour and confcience ought always to go 
hand in hand, otherwiſe we corrupt the 
very name of things; and applying the 
word commerce to any kind of negocia- 
tion diveſted of theſe ties, is actually 
giving a ſanction to that which would be 
-no better than private robbery, You un- 
dertake your journey, you ſay, on pur- 
poſe to follow trade and commerce; re- 
member then, that not pleaſure and idle- 
neſs, but virtue and induſtry ought to be 
the principles of your profeſſion. The 
voluptuous and lazy too often change 
their characters of men into brutes, by 
a * as ſhameful as volun- 


ra 

i you would that your! affairs ſhould 
ſucceed well, never undertake any thing 
above your abilities, or of which you 
have not a perfect knowledge. See alſo 
that the means you uſe. to obtain this ſuc- 
ceſs be perfectly juſt; but however juſt be 


the means, and- * the knowledge of 
en Oh ' what 
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what you engage in, be ſure you begin 
nothing before you have implor'd the 
bleſſing of God upon your undertakings; 
for all your care and induſtry, how aſſi- 
duous ſoever, will be uſeleſs and perhaps 
hurtful, if this divine favour be wanting 
to render the iſſue of them ſucceſsful and 
happy; and if, after all theſe precautions, 
it ſnould not pleaſe Providence that the 
ſucceſs ſhould anſwer your expectations, 
ſtill praiſe God for all things, and ſubmit 
yourſelf with reſignation to his will, with 
a full and firm aſſurance, that if the thing 
could have been done in any other man- 
ner for his glory and your ſalvation, it 
would not have happened thus. Quickly 
lay hold of, and with judicious choice 
embrace every favourable opportunity that 
your good: fortune may throw 1n your 
way for your advancement in the world; 
it very rarely preſents itſelf now- a days, 
though diligently ſought after; but it's 
your buſineſs not to let occaſion ſlip when 
you once meet with it, leſt you run after 
it in vain when it is quite gone paſt you, 
and like a current of water will never 
return. | | SIE ANTI, 
Huſband well your time, which if 
once loſt can never be recovered; a new 
5 © 3 profit 
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profit may recruit an old loſs, but the loſs 
of time is irreparable. 

When I exhort you to en cloſe to 
buſineſs, I do not mean that you ſhould | 
devote yourſelf ſo entirely to it as not to | 
have any reſt or relaxation: I know the 
body cannot ſupport labour, any more | 
than the mind can a conſtant attention, 
without a reaſonable ſuſpenſion of their 
ſeveral functions, to repair thoſe powers 
that have been exhauſted by fatigue : On 
this account, inſtead of prohibiting di- 
verſions, I would rather adviſe you to 
purſue them, under this reſtriction, how- 
ever, that thoſe which are honeſt and in- 
nocent be preferred as much as poſſible, 
in which I do not include card- play ing for 
. Juere, ſince the effects of that often prove 

the contrary. Thoſe of moderate exerciſe 
of the body are the moſt proper for a 
Chriſtian po an honeſt man, and I could 
wiſh you might never do any thing, even 
in your diverſions, to forfeit theſe two 

amiable characters. But as on theſe occa- 
ions the choice of them greatly depends 
on the inclination, you would do well to 


regulate yours as much as poſſible by 


your duty, which will tell you, that 
whatever be the play you chuſe for your 
diverſion, you ought to take eſpecial pur 
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of not making it an employment, or of be- 
ing too anxious for the ſucceſs, left you be 
called on to anſwer for the miſcarriage. 

Be rather an acceſſary than a principal, 
in any fort of ſport; and ſee that your 
diverſion be an agreeable amuſement, and 
not a ferious and momentous concern, 
which muſt naturally follow when attend- 
ed with loſs:. Never ran the riſque of 
making yourſelf uneaſy at what ought to 
give you pleaſure, which can never happen 
if you play but for a trifle juſt for diver- 


ſion, and only to recruit your ſpirits that 


have been exhauſted by labour; but in cafe 
what you play for ſhould be any thing 


_ conſiderable, let it be with thoſe whom 


you know very well, that you may not 
become the ſubject of their ridicule, after 
having been duped and outwitted to your 
face. 

Ignorance and preſumption are two vices 
almoſt as old as the creation; avoid them 
carefully, my Son, and modeſtly endea- 
vour to inſtruct yourſelf; where you are 
ignorant confeſs it, and be not aſhamed 
to aſk others advice; diſtruſt rather than 
depend on your own abilities, and inſtead 
of being diſguſted at thoſe who are fo 
kind to offer you their counſel, receive it 


with all juſt deference and reſpect, reſerv- 
%. a ing 
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ing always to yourſelf the liberty of fol- 
lowing it, as you ſhall ſee conformable 
to reaſon and prudence. 

Above all things take delight in read- 
ing; it is by that means the judgment is 
fortified and ſtrengthened, the memory 
repleniſhed, and the mind enlightened by 
new acquiſitions and attainments: It is by 
that means too, that we learn not only to 
ſpeak with propriety, but alſo to explain 
_ ourſelves with force and perſpicuity to 
others; inſomuch that one may truly af- 
firm, that reading alone procures us all the 
advantages we might expect from con- 
verſation and reflection. Read not mere- 
ly to make yourſelf more learned, but to 
render yourſelf a better man; and to this 
purpoſe make choice of good books, by 
which I mean what are intrinſically ſo, 
ſuch as books of piety and morality, 
from which, like the induſtrious bee, you 
may imbibe the ſweets of divine intelli- 
gence, and make your honey in due ſea- 
fon; i. e. by laying up a fund of ſpiritual 
- riches for your eternal ſalvation: And to 
purſue the familiar example of the bee in 
her forecaſt and induſtry, remember 
(whether it be in reading books of devo- 
tion, morality, or hiſtory) to commit the 
beautiful paſſages you meet with to your 

com- 
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common- place- book, which will eaſe your 
memory and often fave you the trouble 
of long and tedious reſearches after ſuch 
ſentiments-as you ſhall have moſt occa- 
fon for: But beware of amuſing your- 
ſelf with Romances; they heat the ima- 
gination, without improving the mind; 
and although they would pretend to re- 

preſent Virtue to us in the higheſt degree 
imaginable, they nevertheleſs have too 
much poiſon hid under thoſe ſpecious 
flowers, eſpecially for young people. 
You will do well to refrain from ſuch 
ſort of reading; which, hke To many 
hidden ſnares, the leſs dangerous they 
appear, fo much the more difficult are 
they to avoid. 

Take heed, my Hes tha the defire 
of riches expoſe you not to a wrong me- 
thod of acquiring them, and that it 
does not lead you to actions not only 
mean and mercenary, but alſo ſhameful 
and unjuſt. UI not double weights 
* nor falſe meaſures, both which are an 
„ abomination to the Lord; it is better to 
e bave a little with Juſtice, than much 
„ wealth acquired by iniquity :** And re- 
member allo, that godlineſs with con- 
tentment 1s great gain, | 


Flee 


. * a 
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» Flee ambition, that which ſome call 
the error of great ſouls, but which [I 
have always conſidered as the diſtemper 
of weak minds. It is an inſatiable mon- 
ſter, its defegns and expectations are alike, 
both without bounds ; for how fortunate 
ſoever the ambitious man is in his un- 
dertakings, his ſucceſs rather enhances 
his deſires than fatisfies them; his eleva- 
tion to an employment that he expected, 
ſerves but to diſcover another that he 
has not yet attained, and without which 
his happineſs ſeems imperfect. In pro- 
rtion as his honour and fame increaſe, 
his deſires and pretenſions multiply. Even 
the whole world will ſcarcely ſatisfy him; 
he can ſuffer no competitor, and much 
lefs a maſter; his life paſſes away in per- 
petual agitation both of body and mind. 
Tranquillity and repoſe are a ſort of Terra 
incognita to him, and very often the care 
and pains which he has taken to raiſe him- 
ſelf to a high ſtation ſerve but to render his 
fall the more dreadful. Avoid then, my 
Son, a path ſo dangerous, in which we find 

more precipices than places of. ſafety. 
If any one anders you, and the re- 
port comes to your knowledge, examine 
it without prejudice, and if you find 
yourſelf guilty of the fault imputed to 
you, 
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you, endeavour to correct it immediate- 
ly, and be rather pleaſed than chagrined 
with thoſe who have procured you this 
advantage ; and although you ſhould be 
blamed wrongfully, yet let not that ſour 
or diſcompoſe your temper; for daily 
experience teaches us, that deſpiſing ca- 
lumny makes it die away, whilſt a ſtrong. 
reſentment keeps it alive. An able and 
ingenious author of theſe latter times has 
ſaid, that all virtues are loſt and ab- 
« ſorbed in intereſt, as little rivers are 
« in the main ocean.” Avoid, my Son, 
a mercenary temper of this kind, which 
having its own profit in view, induces 
us often to forget the juſtice we owe to 
others; therefore govern your intereſt 
by reaſon, and both by the law of na- 
ture, which will teach you not to do un- 
to others what you would not have done 
to yourlelt. | 
Be not over punctilious, and make not 
a trifle an affair of conſequence, nor an 
affair of conſequence a mere trifle. En- 
deavour to maintain peace with all men, 
and rather yield up ſome of your pre- 
tenſions, than legally conteſt them with 
others. Conſider your wealth. as a thing 
you employ to preſerve the tranquillity 
of your mind and the repoſe of your 
body, 
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body, which are what you ought to 
eſteem more, becauſe of more conſe- 
| quence to you, than all the wealth in 

the world, Never put off that till to- 
morrow, which you can as well do to- 
day. Do every thing in order and with- 
out confuſion, and let the ſame regula- 
rity appear as well in your cloaths, fur- 
niture, books, and the minuteſt diſpoſi- 
tion of your papers, as in your moſt 
conſiderable affairs. Govern your ex- 
pences by the bulk of your fortune, and 
as much as the latter will permit, you 
may deny yourſelf | nothing in reaſon; 
but take care how you indulge to ſuper- 
fluities, left they inſenſibly bring you to 
the want of neceſſaries. 

Although the neceſſity of cloathing 
one's ſelf be one of the firſt conſequen- 
ces of fin, yet there are too many who 
fail not to make it the principal ſubject 
of their vanity, and the moſt important 
concern of their lives. Cloaths were in- 
tended only to keep us warm and dry, 
and for that reaſon ought not to be ap- 
propriated to any other purpoſe; but 
ſome there are who uſe them more to 
indulge the levity of a vicious and exor- 
bitant fancy, than as coverings from the 
inclemency of the weather. This weak 


neſs 
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neſs reigns in both ſexes; and although 
it is more tolerable in one ſex than the 
other, it is much more blame-worthy-in 
men than in women, | becauſe the far 
greater part of the latter make their me- 
rit partly to conſiſt in theſe exterior 
marks of taſte ; therefore it ought not to 
be wonder'd at that women value chem- 
ſelves ſo much for the diverſity of their 
attire, the delicacy of their ornaments, 
and magnificence of their drefs, as they 
make up ſo great a part of their perſonal 
accompliſnments. But nen, who make 
a profeſſion of being more rational, ought 
rather to defpiſe, as unworthy and mean, 
theſe 7rifling ways of rendering them- 
ſelves conſpicuous, and endeavour: to di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves by the eminence of 
their virtues, and good qualifications ; 
which is what I would adviſe you to do, 
my. Son, as it is an ambition" of the right 
ſort, and not only highly laudable, but 
expected from our ſex. This, however, 
may not hinder you from dreſſing accord- 
ing to the rank or ſtation of life you are 
in, and as the fortune you have in the 
world will permit; which if you do with 
prudence, your garb will always be in a 
juſt mediocrity, that will render you 
imart without foppery, decent without 
” luxury, 
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luxury, and neat without effeminacy. Ne- 
ver be either the firſt or laſt in the fa- 
ſhion ; the too great eagerneſs to follow 
it will make you ridiculous, and too ſe- 
vere . an, oppoſition will ſavour of, the 
fantaſtic : Equally avoid both extremes, 
and by. keeping yourſelf in a proper me- 
dium, the world will be ready to praiſe 
your modeſty, rather than condemn your 
vanity. .. Chuſe rather to be eſteemed for 
your inward talents, than your outward 
dreſs; in a word, be more anxious of 
embelliſhing your mind with good qua- 
lities, than your body with fine cloaths. 

Whether you ſpeak or write, endea- 
vour in both to be well underſtood; uſe 
the ſtrongeſt arguments, with the feweſt 
words: But whatever talent you may 
have either from art or nature to exprels 
yourſelf agreeably, be ſure when you are 
in company to give a ſuitable attention 
to others; ſo will you be able to make a 
Ht reply, and therein ſtand a chance both 
to pleaſe and perſuade : For remember, 
converſation is not like a monarchical 
ſtate, where only one uſurps the right of 
ſpeaking ; it is rather a republican, where 
all thoſe who compoſe it have the free 
ny. talking in their turns whatever 
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Secrecy is the ſoul of reſolution and de- 
ſign; it is that only, on which ſucceſs 
commonly depends. Many things that 
one would wiſh to engage in, the more 
importance they are of, the greater 
ſhould be the care to conceal them. 
Take heed, my Son, when once you 
form a reſolution, how trifling ſoever it 
be, that no one perceive it; without 
which caution, you may have reaſon to 
fear the ſame miſchance may happen to 
you, as we often ſee to mines, where all 
terminates in ſmoke if they have ever fo 
little vent. Na 

Avoid zdleneſs ; it is a kind of ſpiri- 
tual paralyſis or mental palſy, and is the 
more dangerous as it rarely ends with- 
out producing ſome diſorder. Man was 
made for action, it is therefore neceſſary 
he ſhould be conſtantly employ d; for 


if he is not doing ſome good, he will 


infallibly be led into ſome evil. Jdleneſs 
is like ſtanding waters; the one pro- 
duces venomous creatures noxious to the 
body, and the other infectious vices that 


taint the mind, IS: 


There are many people who are very 
eager to know what is doing at other 
houſes, whilſt they are entirely igno- 
rant of- the _ part of what paſſes 

2 at 
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at their own. This curiolity has always 
appeared to me baſe, mean, and unwor: 
thy any civil and well-meaning perſon : 
Avoid it then, my Son, and to that end 
conſider, that he whoſe affairs you would 
ſo fain pry into is either your friend, or 
he is not; if he is not, what ſatisfaction 
can you have or expect by knowing his 
circumſtances? if he is, why would you 
chuſe to dive into a ſecret, which his ſi- 
lence ſhews he would willingly Reep from 
you? 

7 It is only for Kings to fay, Qui neſei 
diſſmulare, neſcit imperare ; that is, * He 
% who. knows not how to diflemble, 
« knows not how to reign,” Diſimula- 
tion, which may ſometimes be. a viriue 
in ſovereigns, is always a vice among pri- 
vate perſons; not but that there may be 
circumſtances, wherein it is prudent not 
to divulge all one knows; but on thoſe 
occaſions, my Son, carry yourſelf in ſo 
reſerved a manner, that , what you ſhall 
ſay may not give occaſion to challenge 
your prudence, and what you conceal 
may not make you ſuſpecddd of art and 
diſguiſe. 

15 you ſhould happen to be in the 
company of perſons altogether unknown 
to avoid the 1 of Judging 

their 
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their merit by the richneſs of their dreſss 
or the politeneſs of their diſcourſe: No- 
thing! is more dubious, ſince our own ex- 
perience teaches us, that it is not 'thoſe 
men who wear the beſt cloaths that have 
the moſt honour, nor are the honeſteſt 
men always the moſt eloquent, but ve 
often the contrary. The pomp of dreſs 
is a ſort of dumb eloquence, which ſuc- 
ceeds well enough with the giddy and 
thoughtleſs part of mankind ; whilft the 
facility of ex — one's ſelf fluently 
is often a falle ornament of the tongue, 
that ſerves only to lead W my 1gn0- 
rant and unwa | 

Avoid both theſe artifices, my Son, 
with the greateſt caution; impoſe it as a 
law on your judgment, never to decide 
any thing you do not fully underſtand, 
or of the truth of which you have not a 
clear and fatisfaftory conviction in your 
own mind; and always endeavour to pe- 
netrate beyond exteriors, before you ven- 
ture to pronounce either well or il vl 
any man. 4 +I 

Flattery is to the mind what poiſon is 
to the body, with this difference how- 
ever, that all the world hates poiſon, but 
every one loves flattery. The ſtrong 


paltion one has for it, is a fort of leproly 8 
G 3 that 
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that has infected the whole earth: It goes 
from the court to the city, thence to the 
village, and is to be found even in the 
ſhepherd's cot, as well as in the king's 
palace; though it certainly reigns with 
greater pomp and ſplendor in this laſt 
place, than amongſt the common peo- 
my but it tends only to produce [more 
atal and pernicious effects in proportion 
to the power of thoſe perſonages amongſt 
whom it is practiſed. Proſperity is the 
parent of flattery, and intere} the chief 
nn. 

It is for this reaſon, that there is much 
more adulation amongſt ſovereigns than 
private perſons, who howeyer are not 
without their flatterers, the meaneſt wretch 
amongſt us having one at leaſt, that ac- 
companies him all his life-time, and 
which contracts ſo great an intimacy with 
him, that he is inſenſibly expoſed to a 
number of ſtrange and fulſome praiſes. 
Be not at a loſs, my Son, to gueſs who 
or what this is; it is no other than fe 
love: It is this which is the patronizer of 
all our errors, it is this which cortupts 
the purity of our judgment, which ob- 
{cures the light of our minds, that per- 
verts our integrity, and in ſhort diſguiſes 
truth ſo much, that we ſcarce know it 
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again. My Son, let the juſt portrait E 
have given you, of the ill effects which 
this domeſtic and inbred flatterer gene- 
rally produces, make you both diſtruſt 
and deſpiſe it; and with regard to other 
flatterers, conceal yourſelf from their de- 
ſigns, and ſuffer not yourſelf to be de- 
ceived by thoſe poiſonous ſweets which 
they conſtantly employ to gloſs over * 
way to your heart. 
There is another cinntcaſtanes I * 
mention to you, my Son, which is equal- 


ly delicate, important, and difficult, and 


upon which I thaught it indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething, that you 
might not have occaſion to reproach m 

ſilence on whatever I ſhould think 
ed to your inſtruction ; and that is, con- 
cerning how you ought to behave upon 
certain troubleſome and unforeſeen occa- 
ſions, wherein you may be 3 
declare for ſome one party or other, 1 

mean in an election. This article might 


require a long diſcuſſion, if J were to 


treat of it in its full extent; indeed it 
would take up a volume much larger 
than this I intend for you; but as that 
would fruſtrate my deſign, which is ra- 
ther to make you an honeſt than a learn- 
ed man, let it ſuffice to lay — 
e 
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theſe two or three following -rules for 
your government. Accidents of this na- 
ture are either public or private; but of 
whatever kind they be, you will do well 
not to concern yourſelf at all about them 

if you can avoid it. Sit quiet, if poſſi - 

ble, on theſe occaſions, at leaſt till you 
can be happy enough to contribute to 
the happineſs of others; but if you can- 
not remain neuter, and an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity ſhould oblige you to a choice, and 
you muſt declare for one of the parties, 
I could wiſh, my Son, you would take 
my counſel. If the affair be of a public 
nature, as where the intereſt of the Prince 
is concerned, join, without heſitation, 
thoſe who will act for him: It is pre- 
ſerving God's right, to defend the lawful 
authority of Kings, who are his repre- 
ſentatives on earth; and the Holy Spirit 
includes the intereſts of thoſe who go- 
vern, with the intereſts of him who ap- 
ppinted them governors; for it is written, 
that be who refiſteth authority. refiteth 
God. Conſider, it is better to die for 
one's Prince, than to ulurp either his 
power or his place. Follow your duty 
without conſulting your intereſt on theſe 
occaſions; venture every thing in your 
power, and chiefly if there be any ap- 
ot | | pPearance 
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pearance that what you could do might 
produce any thing advan to the 
common cauſe. But if, on the other 
hand, the affair in queſtion ſnould be of 
a private nature, before you declare, ex- 
amine with caution, and without preju- 
dice, which of the parties is the moſt 
worthy your regard. You will eafily diſ- 
cover who, becauſe it muſt umdoubted] 

be he whoſe ſuffrages conſiſt of the great- 
eſt number of honeſt ſenſible men: Fix 
upon him for your choice, and having 
ſo done ſupport him with moderation, 
i. e. without being too eagerly concern'd 
for his ſucceſs, or putting yourſelf in too 
great a ferment for the iſſue of it. Above 
all things avoid acts of violence and 
harſh proceedings; favour no party where 
diſorders, inſolences, and injuſtice, are 
committed to maintain an election; on 
the contrary, endeavour as much as you 
can to abate the violent tranſports of paſ- 
ſionate minds, to calm their heat, and 
reduce them to a moderate diſpoſition; 
by which means you will prevent the 
evils which the ill conſequences of ſuch 
diviſions muſt inevitably occaſion between 
oppoſite parties. I know, my Son, that 
you are not, either by birth or-merit, of 
conſequence enough to give weight to 
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any party at preſent; but as there are 
- ſome occaſions, according to our ſitua- 
tions in life, wherein we muſt abſolutely 
declare ourſelves, even againſt our wills, 
I therefore thought whenever theſe ſhould 
occur to you, my remarks on this head 
might not be unuſeful. F 
One of the moſt ſenſible and rational 
leaſures we can poſſibly enjoy in this 
ite, is without doubt that of being 
eſteemed by our acquaintance: It is this 
eſteem, properly grounded, that pro- 
duces the three ſorts of good we ſo much 
prize in civil ſociety, and which are 
couched under the names of the boneft, 
the delectable, and the uſeful. Our neigh- 
bour's approbation is certainly an honeſt 
and delightful good; nor is it a leſs uſe- 
ful and beneficial one, eſpecially amongſt 
perſons in buſineſs as you are, ſince it is 
from thence that merchants are known 
to repoſe ſuch mutual confidence in, and 
are ſo ready to truſt, each other, even al- 
moſt all they have, which is commonly 
called giving credit. Place yourſelf, my 
Son, in a condition to deſerve this con- 
fidence, ſince it ought to be a mark of 
your probity; but take care not to be 
too free with it. You cannot be too cau- 
tious on this head, for credit is generally 
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diſadvantageous 


who make trial of it too often. If there- 
fore you value your own repoſe, if peace 
and tranquillity of mind be dear to you, 
have as little to do with it as poſſible; to 
which end, undertake no more buſineſs 
than you can well manage and go thro? 


with upon your own bottom. I very well 


foreſee, my Son, that this may not per- 
haps be the readieſt way to acquire a 
large fortune in a little time; but though 
it is Now, it is ſure; and beſides that the 
richeſt people are not always the hap- 
pieſt, there is this thing to be conſidered, 
that you will not be expoſed ſo often to 
the riſques and hazards that inevitably at- 
tend large undertakings, and you will, in 
all probability, enjoy a moderate fortune 
with much greater tranquillity; which is 
what I think ſhould be chiefly regarded 
in all our actions. Amongſt the Turks it 


is very ſeldom that the ſon occupies his 


father's poſt in a public employ. Vanity 
produces the ſame effect among us as to 
private employments ; for it ſeldom hap- 
pens that the children of parents, whom 
it has pleaſed God to bleſs with an ample 
fortune, content themſelves with follow- 
ing the buſineſs by which they acquired 


1 
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to thoſe who uſe it too 
liberally, and deſtroys ſooner or later all 
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it. Take heed, my Son, not to. be go- 
vern'd too much by this fort of ambi- 
tion; and whether the wealth that I have 
been able to obtain for you by the bleſſing 
of God, 'or whether that which you here- 
after may acquire from his bounty, 'be 
apt to make you entertain ſuch ſenti- 
ments, be ſure you ſtifle them in the 
birth, and endeavour to avoid falling in- 
to the weakneſs and vanity of thoſe who 
think they are wanting to themſelves, if 
they do not upon the acquiſition -of ſome 
new poſt, ſtrive to loſe the very remem- 
brance of their firft condition. This is 
the means by which many conſiderable 
families become extinct, and dwindle 
away from their former condition, that 
would otherwiſe do honour to poſterity 
But you need be under no apptehenſions 
of ſuch conſequences, my Son, if you 
are only careful to keep always within 
the bounds of moderation. If you are 


1 
contented with your condition, you will 
be better beloved by God, and. more 
efteemed by men: Strive then by your 
conduct rather to honour your profeſſion, 
than to be honoured by it; and know, 
that vain-glory always brings hatred and 


| Nander upon thoſe who are addicted to 
it. Be diſcreer/and mm 
wor 
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words, honeſt and prudent in all your 
actions, obliging and affable in all your 
behaviour, and never give the worſt turn 
to what others do or ſay, at leaſt not till 
the judgment which you make ſhall be 
authoriſed by public cenſure. 

Be not of a vindictiue nor revengeful 
ſpirit: Vengeance, like a ſerpent, pierces 
the boſom that contains it. The reaſons - 
why you ſhould deſire revenge are either 
juſt, or they are not; if they are not juſt, 
you are unjuſt in your deſire; and if they 
are juſt, then by ſeeking to avenge your- 
ſelf you ceaſe to be juſt, for you thereby 
anticipate the judgment of God, who 
hath ſaid, Vengeance is mine, &c. 

To avoid ſwearing, which is not only 
a ſcandal to all well-bred men, but an 
abomination to the Lord, never uſe your- 
ſelf to it at all, but let your words be 
barely affirmative or negative, without 
any farther aſſeveration; and if you thus 
make it a conſtant cuſtom to be always 
true, the confidence that every one will 
repoſe in you will be a compliment to 
your veracity, which will make it unne- 
ceſſary for you to confirm it by an oath. 

There is hardly a vice in ſociety more 
vile, and at the ſame time more com- 
mon, than ingratitude. This is the ge- 
| H neral 
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. neral opinion and univerſal complaint of 
all men; and yet if every one who makes 
this complaint were exempt from it, per- 
haps ſcarce any body -at all would be 
found guilty. It may be ſtiled the child 
of generoſity, but ſuch an one as very 
much degenerates from, and in no wiſe 
anſwers to, the good qualities of its pa- 
rent; for it is no ſooner born, than it is 
carried away and nurſed by avarice and 
baſeneſs, who by the infection of their 
milk, i. e. the bad morals they ſupply it 
with, corrupt all the good inclinations it 
had at its birth. Endeavour, my Son, 
not to have any fellowſhip with this vice, 
leſt it ſnould alſo contaminate your prin- 
ciples by a communication of its baſe- 
neſs. | 

The Ancients, by a particular myſtery 
well underſtood amongſt themſelves, li- 
mited the Graces to the number three, to 
teach us, that, if one had received a be- 
nefit of the other, the third ought to re- 
turn it. Do you alſo make this a law 
and an indiſpenſable duty, that is to ſay, 
never to be wanting in your acknowledg- 
ments for the favours you receive, and 
prevent as much as poſſible thoſe of 
others by the earlineſs of your beneficence 
towards them. r 1 
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If my concern for you has any weight, 


and if your peace and tranquillity be dear 
to yourſelf, I charge you on your duty, 


to be exceeding cautious of ever becom 


ing bail or ſecurity for any man, at any 
time, or on any account whatſoever, If 
your friend has need of you, ſerve him 
with both your purſe and advice, as far 
as you are able; he can expect no more: 
But preſerve . your own liberty, without 
riſquing it for another. If you would 
aſſuage the grief, or redreſs the wants, 
of a man that is dear to you, and have 
the means to accompliſh it, do it direct- 


ly; but if you have not, why would you 


oblige yourſelf for a time, to do that 
which-perhaps may then be ſtill leſs in 
your power? Never engage your faith 
for another*s debt, leſt you be forced to 
diſcharge - it for yourſelf: It is in a man- 
ner throwing your wealth away, to be 


bound voluntarily for another perſon: ' 


Beſides, it is bad policy, as it is the only 
way to loſe your peace, your money, and 
your friend, all at once. 

Hitherto, my Son, I have contented 


myſelf with barely exhorting you to the 


obſervance of what I have laid down ; 
but I think it my duty here, to make uſe 
of all my authority as a parent, to en- 
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force the practice of it; and therefore 
abſolutely enjoin you never to enter into 
any engagement of this ſort with any 
one. See that you tranſgreſs not my 
commands, as you value my bleſſing, and 
would not expoſe yourſelf to the puniſh: 
ment due to your diſobedience. I am 
very well convinced, that although this 
advice may ſeem grievous to others, it 
is however very ſerviceable and proper 
for you, ſince it is confirmed by no leſ 
than a great King and the wiſeſt man of 
his time, who in the 22“ chapter of the 
Proverbs ſays, ** Be not thou one of thin 
| & that firike hands, or of them that art 
« ſureties for debts: If thon' haſt nothing 
« to pay, tobo fhall binder his taking thy 
& bed from under thee ?”* It is from his ſens 
timents, my Son, that I think I can juſtify 
the ſeverity, and perhaps the inhumanity, 
that may be imputed to me, for having 
ſo rigorouſly and ſtrictly prohibited your 
entering into any ſort of bail or ſurety. 

You part from me, my Son, ſutfi- 
ciently inſtructed in the truths of our re- 
ligion; and I flatter myſelf, chat as you 
are capable, ſo you will always be teady 
to give an anſwer to every man that aſk- 
eth you a reaſon of the hope- that is in 
you, See that you do it upon * 
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caſion that ſhall offer, according to the 
exhortation of St. Peter, that is to ſay, 
with meekneſs and fear; but then again, 
according to that of St. Paul, avoid en- 
tering into controverſies, for they tend 
rather to provoke than perſuade, becauſe 
the deſire of victory, or the fear of be · 
ing vanquiſhed, in an argument, often 
hurries the moſt ſedate perſon to peeviſh- 
neſs, and ſometimes to dangerous ex- 
tremes, ſo that charity always ſuffers, and 
the truth is ſeldom or never cleared up. 
One may here ſay of controverſies what 
the apoſtle formerly did of fables and 
genealogies without number, that they 
rather beget vain and curious queſtions, 
than tend to our edification and the glory 
of God. 5 2105 
Faitb is the foundation, charity is the 
perfection, and hope the crown, of all 
Chriſtian virtues: The firſt has only God 
for its object, the ſecond our neighbour, 
and the third ourſelves. It is becauſe 
charity teaches us all the duties of life, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, that the ho- 
ly apoſtle St. Paul prefers it to the other 
two, when he ſays, that faith, hope, and 


charity ſubſiſt in the world, but the great- 


eſt of theſe is charity. God himſelf ig 
charity, and he who duwelleth in charity m 
* 5 die elleti 
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dewelleth in God, and be in bim. Other 
virtues emanate from him to us, but this 
renders us in ſome degree like unto him; 
ſince charity is one of his principal attri- 
butes, and the inexhauſtible fountain of 
all the favours he beſtows upon man, in- 
ſomuch that whenever you are charita- 
ble, you thereby imitate one of the or- 
dinary actions of God's munificence, he 
Whoſe mercy is over all. his works, who 
never-with-holds any good thing from us, 
how unworthy ſoever we be: Go thou 
and do likewiſe, e/pec:ally to the houſhold 
of faith. — But that this laſt eſſion 
may not however furniſh you with a pre- 
tence for with- holding your charity from 
© thoſe who are not of the ſame commu- 
nion with you, remember that all man- 
kind are your brethren in God the father 
of us all; and this conſideration ought to 
engage you to ſuccour them in their need, 
to comfort them in their affliftions, and 
to adminiſter to them in the time of 
their diſtreſs; above all, to proportion, 

as much as poſſible, the readineſs and 
importance of your aſſiſtance, to the ex- 
tremity and greatneſs of theit neceſſities; 
which is the only means of drawing down 
the favour of heaven upon your ſoul, 
upon your body, and upon your lawful 
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affairs. He who gives to the poor lends 
« to the Lord, and that which be bath 
« given will be pay him again; but whoſe | 
« ſhutteth his ear to the cry of the indi- 
« gent, be alſo ſhall try in bis turn, aud 
« ſhall not be regarded,” ſaith Solomon; 
You ſee by this, thy Son, the ordinary 
fruits of charity. Let not any motives 

of ſordid intereſt induce you to be cha- 
fitable, becauſe this virtue would then 
loſe all its merit by the bad object in 
view; and you may in vain wait the hap- 
py effects of it, if ever you once pre- 
ſume to make a donne of this {oft 
with your God, + 

It is in charity that all the Chriſtzan 
virtues center, and it is that, which in- 
duces me to ſay thus much of its divine 
quality, with which J finiſh this chapter, 
containing the inſtructions I have laid 
down for your perſonal duty and deport- 
ment in life; after which it now temains 
that I fay a word or two 1 
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H Itherto, my Son, I have ſhewn you 
the duty you owe to God, and to 
yourſelf for his ſake ; ſeeing that in him 
_ we live, and move, and have our being; 
and from him all our thoughts, words, 
and actions ſpring, as from their proper 
center; it is now time that I alſo lay 
before you the obligations you owe to 
. mankind, with whom you are bound and 
linked together by the laws of civil ſo- 
ciety. You are to know that you are not 
made only for yourſelf, but to be aiding 
and aſſiſting to your neighbour : Deng 
and foreſts are habitations for wild beaſts, 
but cities and towns for men, who com- 
poſe communities, and are bound toge- 
ther in trade and commerce by one com- 
mon intereſt. * *M 
Ihe love of ſolitude is no ways natu- 
ral to man, for that were to oppofe the 
deſign of his creator, who has placed him 
in the world only for ſociety, and endued 
him with reaſon that he might be ſervice- 
able to it; he has many excellent virtues 
which he cannot exercife nor put in 
practice as he ought but with his fellow _ 
creatures, and that in commerce with 
each other: It is in this intercourſe that 
| Fou 
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you are to a& with the utmoſt prudence 
and ſimplicity, to be wiſe as ferpents, and 
harmleſs as doves, to be juſt and ſincere 
in all your dealings, and always have be- 
fore your eyes this firſt and excellent law 
of nature, 7 do unto others as you would 
they ſhould do unto you. This law, my 
Son, is not only dictated by nature, and 
univerſally received by all nations upon 
the earth, even the moſt barbarous, but 
God himſelf has been pleaſed ro make it 
a part of his law, by commanding us to 
love our neighbours as ourſelves. There 
is ſuch an union or relation between the 
obligations we owe to ourſelves, and thoſe 
we owe to others, that in treating of theſt 
duties, J have ſcarce any thing left to ſay 
concerning the latter: 1 will not however 
omit ſome few remarks upon this ſubject, 
which may be neither unuſeful nor unprofi- 
table, if you will but put them in practice. 
Obſerve, my Son, God has not only com- 
manded you to love your neighbour, but 
to love him as yourſelf, that is, with all the 
tenderneſs and affection you are capable of: 
This obligation, as you ſre, is of vaſt 
extent; but the goodneſs and love of God 
towards us extends much farther ; indeed, 
ſo very far, that he is pleaſed to diſpenſe 
with a great part of his rights and privi- 
WE” ts "I leges 
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leges in our favour; for though he hath 
very juſtly demanded all our affection en- 
tire to himſelf, yet hath he relinquiſhed 
his claim, and thereby releaſed us as it 
were of our engagements towards him in 
this reſpect, willing that we might have 
for one another, a part of the whole 
love which he had engroſſed to himſelf: 
Herein he ceaſes to be jealous; he who 
hath ſo often taken that appellation upon 
him, and thro' an exceſs of love which 
he bears towards us, far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with a diviſion of our affection 
he abſolutely. commands it, and is pleaſed 
to ſuffer rivals on .this occaſion for our 
good. 

This goodneſs, which is as infinite a as 
the being from whence it proceeds, is 
not to be found in man but in a very low 
degree, for it is obſervable that among 
theſe three ſorts of affections which the 
law of God preſcribes to us, i. e. our du- 
ty to him, our neighbour and ourſelves, 
we beſtow the greateſt part of our time 
upon ſelf, and have ſcarce any affection 
left either for God or our brethren ; thus, 
by an exceſs of that over-weening love 
we bear to ourſelves, we are wanting, in 
that we, owe to God and our neighbour, 


which renders us vile imitators of devils 
| in 
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in this world, and will make us compa- 
nions of their pains in the next. Avoid, 
my Son, ſuch a dangerous reſemblance as 
much as poſſible, which yet cannot be 
done, unleſs you love others as much as 
you would they ſhould love you: This 

love is a relative duty, to which you 
FE *ought to adhere, as well for the intereſts 
as comforts of life; for that law which 
commands our love enjoins ſervice, ho- 
nour, and eſteem ; and in ſhort, all thoſe 
obliging condeſcenſions which a generous - 


heart never fails to inſpire towards thoſe 
who are dear to it. | 


My Son, remember all mankind indiſ- 
criminately ought to be dear to you, as 
brethren, under one common parent; he, 
who lives the very next door to you, 1s 
no more your neighbour in this view, than 
he who lives at the fartheſt part of the 
kingdom. a 

Do good offices, therefore, to all, let 
ſlip no opportunity to ſerve any one, and 
add to the favours you beſtow an obliging 
manner of beſtowing them, which will 
greatly enhance their intrinſic value; and 
the greater ſtranger the perſon is who de- 
fires a favour of you, ſo much the more 
is he intitled to your complaiſance, ſo 
chat if you are not in a condition to _ 
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Civil Obligations. 
lige him, at leaſt, diſmiſs him kindly and 

' ſpeedily, and do not add inſult to that 
chagrin which, your refuſal may have 
cauſed in his mind, by. accoſting him 
with any harſh, upbraiding or poignant 
expreſſions; . on the contrary, endeavour 
to leſſen his trouble and ſooth his diſap- 
pointment, by teſtifying the concern yu 
are in for not being able to ſerve him. 
This conduct will not only gain you his 
particular affection, but alſo recommend 
you to the eſteem, of every body elle; 
eſpecially if you add to it thoſe other 
good qualities, for which you are ſo con- 
ſpieuous; and this you cannot by any 
means diſpenſe with, if you would faithfully 
diſcharge the. obligations you owe to your 
neighbour ; to which purpoſe I ſhall lay 
down the following particulars for your 

- obſervatiov. \ | 
The great folks, or people of the firſt 
rank, are to us what a lighted candle is 

to a moth.; we.cannot approach too near 
them, without the riſque of burning our- 
ſelves: There is perhaps nothing ſo ſtrik · 
ing as the pomp, the ſhining ornaments 
and grandeur of all that gafſes among 
them, nor ſo. deceiving as the luxury and 
' ſplendour with which they are ſurround- 
ed: Take heed, my Son, that you be not 
too 


— 


too much dazzled with it; and whether 
this grandeur, to which they are thus ex- 
alted, comes from their Birth or fortune, 
it matters not; all that behoves you is to 
let nothing but their virtue, and perſonal 
merit, govern the ſentiments of venera- 
tion and reſpe&t you may think due to 
them. Among many reaſons that in- 
duce me to give you this caution, ob- 
ſerve theſe in particular: Firſt, reflect 
often in your mind, that although among 
the Great there are many whoſe inclina- 
tions and conduct perfectly correſpond 
to the dignity of their character, yet the 
number is much larger of thoſe who de- 
rogate from it; for the greateſt part of 
them have this in common with the trees 
of the foreſt, that they often afford ſhade, 
but very ſeldom fruit, unleſs it be ſuch 
as thoſe bear which grow round the lake” 
Aſphaltites, which are ſaid to accommo- 

date travellers with apples very beautiful 
on the outſide, but within are nothing 
but rottenneſs and corruption. Moſt of 
theſe great folks lure and beguile us 
an the ſame manner, attracting us by their 
grand appearance, engaging us by their 
fair promiſes, and that by an exceſs of 
civility, with which we ſuffer ourſelves to 
be overcome, without being able to un- 
p | deceive. 
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86 Civil Obligations. 
deceive ourſelves, till, by ſorrowful ex- 
perience from our neceſſities, we at laſt 
diſcover the little reaſon we had to de. 
pend on the hopes they ſo liberally gave 
us of their aſſiſtance, I would have you 
farther conſider, that although you ſhould 
be fortunate enough to get into the good 
graces of a great man, which will ſcarce 
ever happen in an age if his own intereſt 
does not diſpoſe him to it, it will not be Il 
long before you will diſcover his friendſhip I 
to partake, not only of the falſe luſtre, 
but of the real brittleneſs of glaſs; for 
the lighteſt fault is commonly ſufficient I | 
with ſuch a one to efface the memory 
of the moſt ſignal ſervices. Wherefore 
if you take my counſel, you will not be 
very fond of going nigh ſuch perſons, 
unleſs ſome indiſpenſable duty on your 
fide obliges you to it. | 
In the mean time behave with great 
reſpect to your ſuperiors, with deference 
and regard to your equals, and with great 
kindneſs and condeſcenſion to your infe- 
riors. Speak ill of no man, and leſs in 
his abſence than his preſence, ſince no- 
thing is more unworthy a man of honour, 
and at the ſame time more dangerous, 
than backbiting; becauſe, ſo far from 
preſerving peace with others, which 
| ought 
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ought to be your principal view in fo- 
ciety, you will embroil yourſelf with all 
the world. If he with whom you con- 
yerſe has ſome failings, that have reached 
only your particular knowledge, inſtead 
of publiſhing endeavour to ſtifle them, 
and do your utmoſt to cure him of his 
vice. 

One of the greateſt ſervices we can do 
our neighbour who is in fault, is to be 
ſo far his friend as to endeavour. to ſet 
him right, by ſhewing him the irregula- 
rity of his conduct; and he who does 
not this like a true friend, has the. heart 
of an enemy, or at leaſt of one wholly 
unconcerned and indifferent about his 
welfare. There oughr however to be 
great caution uſed in the manner of 
doing it, to make it ſucceed : Correction, 
or reproof, is a kind of remedy uſually 
employ'd to cure the mind of theſe ma- 
ladies; but on theſe occaſions we ſhould 
imitate the ſkill and judgment of phyſi- 
cians, whoſe care is to mix the natural 
bitter of the. medicine with ſome ſort of 
ſweet to make it go down. Prudence, 
and the knowledge of the temper of him 
to whom you give your advice, ought 
always to govern you in this reſpect, that 
the good effects of your remonſtrance 
; I 2 may 
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may not be loft on him; otherwiſe he 
will be furniſh'd with a pretence to re- 
gard you with diſguſt, and be rather pro- 
voked than profited by your admoni- 
tion. 8 , 
You will expoſe yourſelf to ridicule, 
If you are guilty of the ſame fault which 
you blame in another; for by reprovi 
him you reproach yourſelf, and will paſs 
in the world's opinion rather for an im- 
rudent cenſurer than a fincere friend. 


* Y Take heed, my Son, and in this caſe be 


fore you heal yourſelf firſt, before you 
think of curing another. 

Avoid the baſeneſs of a 7ale-bearer; 
deſpiſe thoſe who pleaſe themſelves with 
railing bad or idle reports of another, 
and liſten not to thoſe who would make 
you beheve them. Remember, if you 
raiſe the report yourſelf, you give your 
neighbour an occaſion to break with you; 
and if you liſten to it from others, you 
ſeek occaſion to break with him. . 

Praiſe not to exceſs thoſe. whom you 
talk of, eſpecially in their preſence, how 
worthy and deſerving ſoever they be: 
You will appear as a flatterer even in 
their eyes, and the profuſion of your 
Praiſes will render them ſuſpected, and 
make others think that you employ = 
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fine elogiums rather to diſplay the bright - 
neſs of your parts in the manner of ex- 
preſſing them, than to exalt the dignity 
of that merit you ſo much extol and ap- 
plaud. | oh 
Complai ſance is the ſoul of ſociety; he 
who has none is a burden to all the 
world, he who has too much 1s a burden 
to himſelf; but that man who has the 
addreſs to uſe it properly, may venture 
to flatter himſelf with pleaſing every bo- 
dy. Ir ought, however, to be govern'd 
by reaſon ; for great care ſhould be taken 
not to ſtoop to meanneſs, and eſpecially 
not to carry it to a crime. Obſtinacy, 
or too tenacious a regard for one's cwn 
opinion, is a great enemy to complat- 
ſance, as well as to good ſenſe. It is im- 
poſſible that a ſtubborn and opinionated 
perſon ſhould be willing to yield up any 
thing in favour of another; and hence 
it is that he commonly has the misfor- 
tune to diſpleaſe every body, and at laſt 
becomes inſupportable to himſelf, En- 
deavour then to be complaiſant with pru- 
dence, and firm in your ſentiments with 
the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice and truth. 

Never rally any one, if you would not 
expoſe yourſelf to be rallied in your turn, 


and perhaps make an enemy of your 
3 friend 
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friend for the fake of a johe: Not but 
that an honeft and well-meant piece of 
rallery may be an agreeable means of en- 
livening converſation ; but great caution 
ſhould be uſed as to perſon, time, and 
place; for it often happens that the ill 
choice and application of either occaſions 
ſuch diſguſt, as threatens deſtruction to 
the firmeſt friendſhip; for one ſeldom 
meets . with any number of ſmart repar- 
tees in rallery, but amongſt them there 
eſcapes ſome ſtinging and poignant re- 
flection, which had much better been 
omitted than expreſſed. | 
Never defer to another time the giving 
your reaſons to whoſoever aſks you con- 
cerning any buſineſs which he may have 
tranſacted with you, when it can as well 
be done directly on the fpot. Be pun- 
' Qual to all, and in every thing you do, 
but particularly in that of paying your 
debts. There is nothing more unworthy 
a man of honour, efpecially a merchant, 
than to ſuffer himſelf to be dunn*d. Take 
your meaſures ſo well, that your credi- 
tors preſence may not be difagreeable to 
you; and be always in a condition rather 
to preſs them to take their demands, than 
reduce them to the neceſſity of afking ; 
but do not, however, exact with the ſame 
rigour 
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rigour what is due from others to 
This ſeverity, which knows not what it 
is to forgive, is not only contrary to the 
ſpirit of true religion, but alfo to that 
humane condeſcenſion which we - ought 
to have towards each other. Account 
often with thoſe whom you deal with, if 
you would either preſerve their friend- 
ſhip, or avoid a train of inſuperable dif- 
ficulties, and loſs of time, in endleſs con- 
teſts and vexatious law-ſuits. 

Make not a jeſt of another's deformi- 
ty, but rather thank God it is not your 
own; for whatever bodily defect another 
may have, it is the only reaſon in this 
caſe why you ſhould be thankful for the 
ſeeming partiality of Providence in your 
favour ; becauſe it is from his goodnefs 
and mercy that you enjoy all thoſe perſo- 
nal advantages wherein he is deficient ; 
and if you have received them gratis, 
why glory ye as if ye had not received 
them? He to whom much is given, of 
him much will be required. The pre- 
rogative-that you have over this deform- 
ed perſon ſhould therefore engage you to 
a greater degree of compaſſion towards 
him, and to a more perfect obedience 


and acknowledgment to almighty God. 
| I ſhall 
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Is ſhall now, my Son, introduce to you 
a new kind of neighbour, which is no 


leſs than your own domeſtic ſervant. Do 


not imagine that this character exempts 


vou from all ſorts of duties or obliga- 
tions towards him, He owes you his 


ſervices by his engagement, no doubt; 
but for a ſuperior reaſon, _ beſides his 
wages that you have promiſed to pay, 
you owe him other things which. you 
cannot in honour or juſtice refuſe him, 
It is not his maintenance that I mean; 
it is the kindneſs and indulgence that you 


ought to ſhew towards him, which, qua- 


lifying the diſguſt or uneaſineſs his ill for- 
tune cauſes in his mind, of being always 
under command, makes him' ſerve you 
willingly and chearfully. If you are de- 
ſirous that this ſhould be his care, do 
you, my Son, on your fide, endeavour 
to confine the right and authority which 
the title of maſter gives you over him, 
within the bounds which Chriſtianity pre- 
ſcribes ; that is to ſay, conſider him as 
your brother in God, treat him as ſuch, 
and doubt not, how condeſcending ſo- 
ever this may' ſeem to be, but at laſt your 
conduct will awaken his inſenſibility, ſo 
as to render him full of acknowledgment, 


Forbear, as St. Paul ſays, threats, and 


much 
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much more blows ; and although” he 


ſhould give you juſt occaſion for Both, 


yet ſpare him; hearken not to the rea- 
ſons that would accuſe, ' but to thoſe that 
would excuſe his miſcarriage. and cauſe 
him to have reaſon rather to praiſe your 


moderation, than condemn your rigour. 


Seneca ſays, that in order to induce 
ſervants to devote themſelves entire= * 
ly to one, it is beſt to hve with them 
in ſweet harmony and familiarity. Try 
this advice, and if yours do not by that 
_ acquit themſelves properly of the 
they owe you, after you have a 
—_ diſcharged yours towards them, 
gently withdraw your indulgence from 
them, as not being worthy of it. Y 
I do not know, my Son, whether 1 
have forgot any thing conſiderable con- 
cerning your duty to your neighbour ; 


but whatever it be, I flatter myſelf with 


this hope, that whenever you practiſe 
what I have already faid upon this ſuh- 
jet, he will have no reaſon to complain 

as you would of me, if before 


of you, 
finiſhing theſe inſtructions, which I have 


drawn up for your conduct in life, I did 
not inform you that there is nothing that 
can more facilitate the practice of them, 


than, a ſerious and frequent meditation 5 


upon 


* 


R 
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upon death, I muſt confeſs, my Son, 
that of all the dreadful things that can 
be thought on, this is the moſt terrible, 
and is more likely to hurry us into de- 
ſpair, than to inſpire us with the love of 
virtue and piety, eſpecially it we only ' 
regard it with our bodily eyes, to which 
it appears clad with all the doleful attire 
with which the tranſgreſſion of the firſt 
man has inveſted it, and which he has 
transferred on all his deſcendents after 
him. The. Holy Spirit agrees in this 
— 2 with Philoſophy, calling it the 
ing of Terrors; but he is not fo formi- 
dable to thoſe who diſcern him ſpiritu- 
ally, i. e. who ſee him with the eyes of 
faith, This divine virtue, which is the 
proper characteriſtic of true Chriſtians, 
beholds him vanquiſhed, diſarmed, and 
ſubdued, by the ſecond Adam; and ſent 
to them as an agreeable meſſenger, to 
open the priſon of this mortal body, and 
let the ſoul looſe, to enjoy the glorious 
liberty of the ſons of God. 
True it is, that in the ſtate of imper- 
fection we are now in, it is very difficult, 
how firm ſoe ver our faith be, to reſiſt 
the firſt impreſſions of fear which the 
thoughts of death occaſion, even in the 


beſt and moſt regenerate of us all: But 
when 


* F. 
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when once you are able to conquer this 
weakneſs, and make the contemplation 
of death habitual to you, beſides that it 
furniſhes abundant matter of joy and 
comfort, it becomes as it were another 
nature; and inſtead of the vicious and 
corrupt inclinations that are fo incident 
to our carnal birth, it inſpires virtuous and 
pious ſentiments, which are the certain 
marks, as well as happy effects, of a ſpi- 
ritual regeneration. | 
Beware, my Son, of procraſtinating this 
neceſſary contemplation, i. e. of delaying 
or ſhifting it off to another time, under 
pretence of your youth; a glaſs that is 
but juſt made is as frail and liable to be 
broke, as one of a longer, ſtanding, and a 
new veſſel juſt off the ſtocks is as liable 
to be wreck*d or ſtranded, as the oldeſt 
ſhip in the navy ; and how know you 
whether that very inſtant in which you 
are ſo buſily employed in driving away 


the thoughts of death, may not be the- 


time that God has fixed for the end of 
your days? For ever ſince /in has put the 
clock of life out of order, the voice of 
Providence may at all hours call us to judg- 

ment, without any previous notice at all. 
Since then, the matter before us is of 
ſuch vaſt importance, and of ſo certain 
| | an 


Op oY 


an uncertainty, as I may ſay, it behoves 
us to be always upon our guard, to have 
dur loins girt, and our lamps burning 
continually in our hands, and as it is in 
the Evangeliſts, Watch and pray, for 
« ye know not at what hour the Lord 
« cometh.” © Repent one hour before 
death, is a precept of the Rabbies, 
inſinuating thereby, that, as there is no 
bour of your life which may not be that 
of your death, you ſhould let lip none 
| in which you do not repent of your ſins. 
My Son, live as you would -wiſh to 
have done when you come to die, i. e. 
ſoberly, juſtly, and religiouſly z which 
will-not only have reference to the three 
_ bleſſings that I have wiſhed you at the 
beginning of this treatiſe, viz. upon your 
ſoul, your perſon, and affairs; but will 
alſo .be a certain proof, that you have 
faithfully acquitted yourſelf of the three 
duties I have herein preſcribed, viz. to 
Gad, your. neighbour, and yourſelf ;- ſince 
it is evident you cannot live religiouſly 
-wahout rendering God his due; nor juſt- 
ly without paying others what you owe 
them, nor ſoberly without obſerving that 


duty of temperance which you owe 0 
Vourſelf. | 


_ 


May 


+. 
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May the father of all mercies, of his 
infinite goodneſs, diſpoſe. you to the ac- 
compliſhment of - theſe duties,. and make 
you a good Chriſtian, a. uſeful citizen, 
and an honeft man; for his glory, your 
neighbours Lood, and Your own ſatoa- 
tion. 

If 1 bad loved you les, my Son, 1 
might have contented myſelf with barely 
informing you by word of mouth, con: 
cerning what I thought neceſſary for your 
conduct in life, and even then I ſhould 
have acquitted myſelf as a good father; 
but I could not ſet bounds to the ten- 
derneſs I have for you; it is that which 
induced me to commit theſe inſtructions 
to writing. I thought in the beginning 
they would have been very ſhort, but the 
great variety of circumſtances and num- 
ber of ſubjects that I have been obliged 
to treat of, has ſpun it out to a length I 
did not foreſee. Accept it then as 2 


mark of my affection, and where it hap- 


pens that I am carried through any part 
of my diſcourſe beyond the ordinary 
lights of my profeſſion, attribute the 
cauſe of it to the effect of my natural af- 
fection for you, which operates like to 
that which ſuddenly looſed the tongue of 

0 the king of 2 8 ſon, who being 5 
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born dumb never ſpoke but upon a cer- 
tain emergency; and that was, when he 
cry'd out to a ſoldier who had his hand 
lifred up ready to plunge a poignard in his 
| father's boſom, which both ſurpriſed and 
prevented the aſſaſſin from ſtriking the 
fatal blow : In like manner'T, ſeeing you 
are upon your departure, my Son, and 
* fearing that there are dangerous, enemies 
abroad, enemies that may deſtroy your 
ſoul; ſuch as your paſſions, your inclina- 
tions, and Satan himſelf, - who is continu- 
ally going about, ſeeking to devour you; 
fearing, I ſay, theſe enemies ſo very for- 
midable and near 'to you, I have not 
ſpared to cry out, having carried myſelf 
beyond my uſual ſtrength, in my endea- 
vours to ward off the blow and depre- 
cate the evil that threatens you, in order 
to ſave you from their fatal attempts. 
My exceeding tenderneſs for you in 
this reſpect has the ſame effect on me 
now, as the like exceſs of love formerly 
had on the above Atys for his father Cre- 
fus, in the ſtory before us;' and may God 
grant, that in conſequence - of this 'af- 
fection, and from the uſe you ought to 
make of my inſtructions, I may have 


the ſingular comfort and ſatisfaction of 


having given you life twice; that is, not 
| only 


2 
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only by contributing my part in bringing 
you into the world, but by ſaving your 
ſoul from the common enemy of man- 
kind, by thus exalting my voice of coun- 
ſel and caution, which cries aloud for 
your ſafety, and will certainly prevent 
him from hurting you, provided ,you 
liſten to it with due attention. My Son, 
let your ſalvation in heaven, your tran- 
quillity on earth, the ſatisfaction of your 
father who loves you entirely, and Who 
thinks you love him the ſame; I intreat 
you let theſe great motives induce you to 
read my inſtructions often over, they are 
drawn from the fountain of living waters, 
the word of God, ſufficient of itſelf to 
teach us what we., ought to do and be- 
lieve: But in order to give you a greater 
reliſh for.theſe truths if poſſible, I have 
been at the pains of extracting for your 
uſe the pith and marrow of this long dif- 
' courſe, which I have reduced into he fol- 
lowing hundred maxims, in order to ren- 
der them more familiar to your mind, 
You will do well to peruſe them often, 
that you may the better comprehend their 
importance, and put, them in practice; 
and be aſſured, my Son, if you do, you 


can receive nothing from your father of 


Ka a 
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more real value to you, chan theſe Moral 
Inſtruftions. py 

God pteſerve you, my "TE! Son, and 
make your voyage profperous, and return 
you fafe back a ar nk to.me, with an im- 


| provement of rtune. and manners, that 
| You may be'a comfort to your father and 
Q an ornament to ſociety; to this end may 
the ſame bleſſed angel which accompa- 
nied the Patriarch Jacob guide your ſteps, 
and keep you ſafe from all danger; and 
above all, ttiay the fear of God be the 
ſtar to direct all your actions, and the cen- 
| o 170 which aT yout᷑ affections may tend; - 
It be the only object of your medi- 
kin Gi 5 will not only tedouble the 
ardency of my love for you, but I ſhall 
at laſt hay the comfort'of ſaying to God, 
every time I offer you up to him in my 
prayets, Rebald me Lork and 'the child 
"Whom thou haſt given me, he 672 
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E devout without acc and 

cautious of appearing ſo here you 
are not, leaſt you run into hypocriſy, 
which being an offence immediately 4 | 
gainſt God, is a a Lind of facrilege. i 


2. 0 

He who Miiathas to put on dl 
guiſe before God, labours = to JO 
himſelf, . | 


I ' Aide e #1 
« — ” — - 


3· 
To pray to God without attention is 
to Ann him without * 1 


4. 

He wha prefers the leaſes, of TR 
body, to the ſalvation of his ſoul, is like : 
io him who leaves a man to drown, while © 
he is running after his hat. 
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r 11 you are not more careful to o adorn 
your mind with good qualities, than to 


deck k your body with fine apparel, you are 
wor ping an idol and for aking God. 


5.0 | 
He who is vleaſed wich his fins, makes 
his Pleaſdres his own executioner. 


; "Xa habitual . ſnake, that 

vs the boſom which AI it. 
0 N N. 

1 . 2 70 goes languidly t to the, pradiice 

of good works, runs We in the road 

to Kanga. o * 


9. 
If you = could that God Gould how 
your Be liſten to 69 bg the ne- 
ceſſitous. N Fc. mots! 
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10. 
Who thinks it a pain to reflect upon 
death, will begin to deſpair when he ſees 
him approach. 0 1 bow 


LW. 51 


11. 
There is no better ſchool for a good 
life, chan the h n of 
A boly death.” 


*. 


12. 8 
Serious eke on eternity, is im- 
provement 
8 
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provement of time, and in a great mea- 
ſure ſweetens the bitters of death. / 


12. od 
He is not truly convinced of the im- 
portance of his ſalvation, who lives in any 
known fin of which he defers the repens, 
cance. * 3600853 
; I4. x * 
He who paſſeth away life without true 
e knows not how to end it with - 
out deſpair. „ 
. n 
If you liſten not to God's voice in pro- 
ſperity, in time of adverſity he will not 
b een eee ee 
Log eee bas + 
He who fears not God in his life-time, 
may dread his judgments at his death. | © 


s 17. ö | 
Be officious to all, familiar with few, 
and intimate but with one, 5 
„ ok 


He who takes a pleaſure in the com- 
pany of the wicked, will be in pain in, 
preſence of the juſt. emer ts 


a. 


| 1901 i}. on 655 
He who confides in himfelf- without 
knowledge, runs the riſque of repenting 
with reaſon, | = M 
He 


-» 


* 
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20. | 
He who begins an affair without judg- 


ment, ought not to be ſurpriſed if it ends 
unſucceſsful. 


21. 
That which you undertake above your 
abilities cannot but produce — below 
your, expectations. 


8 

He who ſhrinks beneath a glorious en- 
terpriſe, from the mere knowledge of its 
difficulties, knows not the price of fame, 

nor deſerves the honour of it. 
23. 

If precipitation in a deſign, and a lan- 
guid execution of it, produce favourable 
ſucceſs, it's only by accident. 

e 

If you make work a pain, you will 

think duty a puniſhment. 
5 25. 

He who in a low ſtation forms deſigns 

too high for His rank, is like one who, 


with wax wings, would approach too near 
the ſun. bs 
26.» 


+ He who falls low to be exalted too 
high, has nought to blame but his own 


extravagance. | 
* Thoſe 
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27. | 

Thoſe who teſtify too great a concern 
for trifles, declare themſelves incapable of 
large undertakings. © - 
| 742 S844 8 4 2 
When juſtice directs in purſuit of pro- 
fit, tranguillity always attends the enjoy- 
ment, 8 a i 


- 


Who regards Nr aces Nag 8 
another, renders himſelf unworthy: his 
own, : 

. e N ee 33000. BE 
The ſoul is given to man for action, 
and thoſe who by ſloth keep it unem 
ployed, manifeſtly ſhew that it is in their 
bodies no more than one grain of ſalt to 
keep the whole from corruption. 


6 . | 
Pride is a ſwelling of the mind, that 
corrupts the good qualities of thoſe who 
are tainted with it, like- the wind in the 
ſtomach, which alters the good diſpoſition. 
and habit of the body. e 


Altho' choler is but a ſhort madneſs 
its malignant effects are of long duration. 
wy Avoid 
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33. 
Avoid too hearty a meal, if you fear a 


lingring illneſs. 


34. 
Who ruins his health by the exceſs of 
his follies, does wrong to complain of 
the bulk of his pains. 


| \ * 35+ Le ty 
A ſkilful cook is worſe during health, 


than an ignorant Feen in the time of 
— 
| 36. 


An honeſt ſobriety and moderate la- 
bour are the beſt 3 the world 
can produce. | 


: The fumes of * 4 trouble the brain, 
and thoſe of vanity affect the mind, but 
thoſe of ove. intoxicate both. 

8. | 
He who fills his . with the love of 
women, changes a ſanctuary deſtined for 
the Holy Spirit into a temple dedicated 
to idols, the 2 * leads to de- 
ſtruction. 


The divine love 12 up its torch to 
enlighten us, but profane love his to 
» dazzle and deceive, 

Han 
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40. 
Human love cannot be too much re- 
ſtrained, but if the divine love were li- 


mited it would be defective. 


41. 

Love is repreſented to us naked, not 

only to ſhew its ſhameleſs deportment, 

but alſo to teach us that it commonly re- 

duces to their laſt ſhift thoſe who follow 
its pleaſures too cloſe. 
42. 

The avaritious man ſpares the neceſſa- 


tries of life from himſelf, to furniſh ſuper- 


fluities for others who hate him. 


4 | 

Thoſe who condile only their own 
ends in all they do, have blindneſs for 
their guide, which leads them to as ma- 
ny ſlips as ſteps they take. 


44. 

He who indulges too much to his 
pleaſures, robs himſelf of the means of 
ſupplying his wants. 

45. 2 

By proſtituting your judgment to the 
vanities of life, you burn yourſelf with the 
torch that is given to light Jou. | 

46. 

Who conſults not reaſon i in 5 choice 

Ss. 
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of his pleaſures, ought not to expect any 
help in his pains. 


47 
Who gives himſelf up to Seer 
by his paſſions, abandons his freedom to 
pleaſure his ſlayes. 
| 48. 
Too great a deſire for ſuperfluities often 
reduces us, to want of neceſſaries. 


He who fills his heart with inordinate 
deſires, leaves no room for true godlineſs, 
and chapges the character of a chriſtian 
to that of. an idolater. 


50, 
Since violent, paſſions are the malady 
of the ſoul, temperance w held be 
its Phyſician, | 
| 51: 
He who loves gaming to great exceſs, 
makes it his hulagls to die in n poverty. 
| 4 £2, 
Profit in gaming. is the bait that 
tune lays to catch fools. | 


Thoſe who: 1 win their 1 
add to their Joſs that of their reaſon, 
their time, and very often the renner 
of their wealth. EN 

T 00 
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Too much ſleep, and an exceſs of gam- 
ing, fill the ſtomach with crudities and 
the purſe with wind. 


55. 
Think more than a moment before you 


ſpeak, and more than two before you 

miſe, leaſt you have occaſion to be dif 

pleaſed with too precipitate an engage- 

ment, 
pu] 56. 


On many occaſions you may refuſe to 
promiſe without ſcruple, but there are 
none, wherein you may diſpenſe with the 
execution of it, once made. 


Never talk 3 you don't know, 
ſpeak little even of what you do, and 
whether you talk or be ſilent, let both be 
done with great circumſpection. 


8. 

. Rallery comin ſupports converſa- 
tion, but oftner cauſes diſputes among 
friends; which let thoſe who hate quar- 
rels be ſure to avoid, as a ſnare their 
own wit has contriy'd to deſtroy their 
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| 59. 
Wi you are not content to bear others 


failings, you render your own faults quite 


| inſupportable. 


60. 

He who ſees with indifference the miſ- 
fortunes of others, ought not to think it 
ſtrange, if his own are ne * 
eompaſſion. * 9 

1. 

If you expect civility and honeſty as 
your due from others, firſt ſet the exam- 
27 by _ conduct towards them. 


62, 2 
Throw under your feet the favours 


4 you beſtow, but thoſe you receive lay 


up in your heart. 


63. 
H e who forgets the favours done him, 
renders himſelf W to en joy them. 


Be not lack 3 in obliging others, if you 
would have them be forward in ſerving 


of you. 
65. 


If you are not generous enough 


to 


* ent friend's kipdneſs by your 
- own 
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own beneficence, yet receive not his, with- - 
out making a return. | 


66. 

A ſincere intention, though uſeleſs of 
itſelf, better pays a good action than 
a forced acknowledgment. 

6 

He who ubliſhes abroad what he has 
done for another, takes off much of its 
merit, and vainly ſhews that his favours * 
are ſhared detween his friend and his 
pride. 


/ i ods \5Þ3 1. ol 
He who gives only with a view to 
receive, makes generoſty, which is one 


of the moſt landable qualities in an ho- 
neſt man, the moſt ſcandalous true in 
* Frankel ene hon” n 


69. an to pars 
I lying 124 falſhood be made a plea- 
fie, truth and ſincerity will become a 


pain. 


He who excuſes bis fault by a lie, ſtands 8 
condemned for two reaſons. | 


ED | | 3 be are hy * by your. 
ſelf, you'll naturally diſtruſt what 1 is told 
you by others. : 
911 L 2 = He 
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a. 
He who uſes wt and deceit to gain 


his neighbour's property, imitates the ex- 
= le of Satan, who employed borh to 
e the firſt man loſe his innocence. 


2 
The ill application of our wealth in 


this life, will be a = aggravation of 
our _ in the nex ä 


74 
He who is nat content with a mo- 
dexate fortune, is at much pains to ren- 
der it leſs by een 4 
inn. 


7 
He who "governs bis his 3 by the 
wants of nature, is ſatisfied with a little; 
but he whoſe wants are ee cove- 
ae, has no bound. 


76. 
Be not anxious to know, Ae . 
cret, and be very cautious 'of communi- 


cating your own; you are no longer 
maſter of it after you have told it to ano- 


ther, and your example 26 his infi- 
0 in telling it to a third. 
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He who makes 4 - BER of his abili- 
ties, not only leſſens bur loſes the merit, 
of them by his pride; whereas he who 
endeavours to hide them, adds new luſtre, 
and renders them more valuable and con- 
ſpicuous by his exemplary wee 


78. 
As an exceeding high eminence e 
a * head giddy, ſo doth an extraor- 
dinary turn of fortune affect a man of 
a weak judgment. 


One had need Fat the aſſi Manet of 
fortitude in the time of adverſity, not 
to be wanting in our duty to ourfelves, 
and of great moderation in proſperity, 
to acquit ourſelves of that N we owe 
to others. | | 
80. * | 

Proſperity makes us known to others, 
and adverfity makes others known to us; 
the former difcovers what we really are, 


and the WEE News us our err Aeahn 1 


9106 Magee 
Thoſe who follow us ally Jab our foes 
tune, are like rapacious vultures, who 
never come og b Duc to ſeek their . 
| Wh wh ; He 


* 
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. | 
He A forgetteth his friends in pro- 
| ſperity, deſerves to be abandoned in time 
of dA 


„ | 
He who depends too much upon the 
friendſhip of the great, will find ſooner 
or later, that he has been — to 
ſupport himſelf on a broken reed. 


84. 

God, by his extreme goodneſs, ſeems 
to acknowledge our inconſiderable acts of 
duty towards him, by his extraordinary 
favours towards us; while moſt part of 
the great folks, who are as Gods upon 
earth, think they have over - paid our moſt 
fignal ſervices, by the ee notice of 
them. by 


8. 

* who does his utmoſt, to preſerve 
the friendſhip of the great, will find, 
when he has an occaſion, for them, that 
he has taken a vaſt deal of pains to cul- 
tivate a þ Darren ſoil. 


* 86. 

A man's mind full fraught 170 uſeful 
knowledge, which he makes no ule of, 
"3 1 


I v3 


* 8 


General Maxims, 51 170 
is like 2 ol ſword never drawn out 'of 
its ſheath. 

1 87. hs 
He who counſels others to virtue, ſhews 


by his. reaſons, - the «great page: £6 of | 
| practiſing it himſelf, | 


88. 

He who praiſes only to pleaſe, makes 
his judgment the dupe of his * | 
ſance. 

89. 

The da we find in ourſelves to 
adviſe others, is oftner a mark of our 
preſumption, than a proof of our friend- 
ſhip. | 
| e 
He who is contented to bewail our 


troubles with bare pity, when it is in his 


own power to remove or redreſs them, 
ſhews his heart untouch'd, and affords us 
nothing but crocodile tears. 


In our greateſt ion and. grief, our 
firſt tears are due to juſtice, our ſecond to 
decency, but thoſe which come after have | 
neither reafon nor fenſe in them. 


„en 
M 


' +. 92 N | | . 
He who weeps only becauſe he thinks 
h | : it 


* 


1 Maxim. * 


3 has tender eyes, but a cal- 
— cart. 


. . 
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93 
He who OY. his authority to 40 
or countenance evil, wounds himſelf with 


his own weapon. ö 


* 


e 94. e 
Diſtruſt baſe flatterers and vain babblers, 
fince both of them have the fame thing 
in view, each ſtriving by the force of 
his art to draw. the money out of. your 


purſe. - 
95. 
As empirics often poiſon the body 115 


their nauſeous potions, ſo flatterers poi- 
fon the mind by. their fulſome diſcourſe. 


e 

| 115 who wakes uſe of a welt ftvaied 
argument to perſuade to a{crime, em- 
ploys a gilt poignard 0 Nees the heart. 


97. 
The infection of a ha Stem 


per, is not more dangeorous to the body, 
_ poiſon of bad PAI: is. to 1 
— | | 
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> > Goneral Arai, 


r 
Would you die like a good man, live 


as a wicked one could wiſh to have done | 


at the hour of his death. 


He who, from an exceſs of complai- 
ſance, would extricate a friend out of any 


trouble, by becoming bail for him, fails 


not to bring a greater difficulty on him- 
ſelf, which ſooner or later will convince 
him of his miſtake. 


100. 
He who reads only for information, 


and reads many good things without 


profiting by them, has his mind no leſs 
deprav'd than the ſtomach of a ſick per- 


fon, who ſits down to a- plentiful table 


without an A 0 


You may chen my Son, that in 
the beginning of theſe inſtructions, l 
made uſe of one of Solomon's Proverbs 
and I ſhall here quote another, with 


which I ſhall conclude, earneſtly intreat- 


ing 0 to pay due attention to Both. 
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5 My Son, forget not my law, but let 
-« thine heart keep my commandments : for 
26 os length of days, and long life, and peace 
"ſhall they add to thee. So fhalt thou 
&« find favour, and good underſtanding in 
be fight of God and Man.“ Prov. | 


Chap. iii. ver. 1, 2, 4. 
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